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FOREWORD 



In June, 1978 The Umversity of - 

* Wiscon^in-Milwaukae*s Institute of 
World Affairs and the United States 
Department of State, with the co- 
operation of The Johnson Founda- 
tion, convened a conference on 
**United States Security and the 
Soviet Challenge.'* Because this 
nteeting concentrated on the status 
o'f the proposed SALT TWO treaty, 
speakers included representatives 
from the United States Department 
of Defence and the United States 
Uepartment of State, as well as 
P^ul Warnke, then the nation's 

, chief negotiator for the SALT TWO 

talks. 1 

f 

In order to present a differing 
analysis of the issue tol essentially 
the same audience, a^i invitation 
was extended to the Committee on 
the Present Danger to present that 
organization's, point of view. This 
was donfe in a spirit consistent with 
the' principle of balatfced dialogue 
at Wingspresd l^etirigs. The edu- 
cgitional miss?on of The University 
pf Wisconsin-Milwaukee's Institute 
of World AffairsT i^ eciually dedicated 
to presenting diff^ring^oints of 
view on issues of tms kind. Weally, 
(diverse points of view are best pre- 
sented at the fiame'meeting, but for 
reasons of logistics it is not always 
possible, and a folloW-up meeting is 
arranged in ordento achieve balance. 

Among^persons invited to both 
meetings by The University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee's Institute of 
World Affairs were members of the 
' ' Wisconsin Citizens' C^Binet, a group 
of opinion leaders organized through 
the work of the Institute of \Yorld 
Affairs and The Johnson Fouhda- 
tion for the purpose of keeping 
citizens informed on foreign policy 

• issues. • ' ^ 

When tHe meeti^^ith the Conx- 
mittee on the Pi^nt Danger was 
held in February, 1979, its timeliness 
occurred to all those present, given 
the then-recent visit to the United 
StrfEes of Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping- 
of People's Republic of -China. 
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We were aware of the implications 
which the visit might have for 
United States-Soviet detente. How- 
ever, it can be said that in any 
period it is important to offer opinion 
leaders balanced presentations of a 
timely topic, because we live in a 
climate of constant poli^ic^l, eco- 
nomic and social change. 

Of all the foreign policy issues with 
which the United States' citizenry 
^must be faniiliar •and express its 
views tfor the consideration of 
government representatives, none 
is more'important to the security oi 
the nation than being sufficiently 
knowledgeable, complex as the issue 
is, to think through ways to prevent 
the unthinkable holocaust of a 
nuclear war. 

In, my welcome to participants at 
the Wingspread meeting reference 
was made to some of the conferences 
in, which The Johnson Foun'dation . 
has recently cooperated. The scope 
of these included: 

- cooperation with the Presideot's 
Commission on Mental Health, 

^ - reducing^ urban youth unem- 
*^ ployment, 

- coping with changes in American 
family life, 

.- improving education in basic 
skills, 

- prevention of child abuse, 

- long-tetm^cdre and the Hging of 
America, - 

- wilderness preservation, < 

. - formation of a National Coalitiorf' 
for Jail Reform, 

- a planning meeting on the 
United Nations' Year of the 
Child. , 

It is appropriate for The Johnson 
Foundation to ass;st in convening 
specialists to discuss these subjects, 
but we must never forget that pro- 
grams conducted to improve the 
human condition will count for 
nothing if we live under a cloud of 
. fefiy^ that millions of lives may 'be 
lost and the physical environment 
become unlivahle through nuclear 



destruction and contamination. 

To think through and. work out 
ways of preventing the unthinkable, 
while assuring United Sta'tes secu- 
rity, is \vhy two Wingspread meet- 
ings were held. We are indebted to 
the Committee or^the Present 
Danger and the Institute of World 
Affairs of The University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee, including Pro- 
fesso/r Carol Baumann who'was 
Chairperson for this presentation. 

Tlie Johnson Foundation, acting on 
polfcy set by the Trustees, will 
continue its role of advaacing public 
understanding ®f this overriding 
issue through open and balanced 
dialogue, always hopeful thait these 
endeavors may help, however 
modestly, to prevent the. disaster 
which would result from the use of 
nuclear weapons. > / 




Leslie Paffrath I 
President 
The JohnsoTr^oundation 
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". . . Unless we take urgent measures at once 
to reverse current .trends, the Russians in a 
few years' time will have the capacity to 
flight a nuclear war and to win such a war 
m the military sense of ending up in undis- 
puted command of the battlefield and being . 
in a position to dictate the peace.". 

PauI^H Nitze. former Deput;y 
.Secretary of liefenseyind member 
of the United States SALT delegation 
from 1969^1974 
♦ A/av 7. 1978 

In June, 1978 a group of Wisconsin 
civic leaders bet for a briefing on 
the SALT TWO negotiations by 
chief United States SALT negotiator 
Paul C. Warnke and other United 
States*governm6nt officials. The . 
principal elements of^the treaty 
expected to ^erge from the talks 
werelJescribed. The A4ministration , 
spokesmen argued that a, stable 
strategic nuclear balance .exists 
today and that the SALT TWO 
* treaty, as proposed, was a sound, 
fair, verifiable agreement that would 
enhance United States security and s 
place limits on the buildup of nuclear 
weapons.. . ^ ^* 

Many thought^rand concerned 
persons 'disagree. The other side of 
the coin in the developing national 
debate on SALT is the position that 
the Soviet Unipn is developing^^a 
strategic advantage tbat imperils 
the.* ^second strike** capability of the - 
United States; that this could lead4 
to successful Russian nuclear black- 
mail or victory in an atomic waV; 
that no treaty, including SA^T 
TWO, could be successfully negoti- 
ated with the Soviets from such a 
position of Weakness. In addition, , 
opponents of SALT TWO believe 
the treaty would ratify a status:4)f 
United States strategic disadvan- 
tage wherein the 'credibility, of our . 
nuclear deterrent would ba reduced 

er|c • ^ 



to the point where Soviet conven- 
tional 'military adventurism could ^ 
be check&d only with great difficulty. 

With this in mind, the Committee 
on the Presejat Danger and the 
Institute of World Affairs of The 
University, of Wisconsin in coopera- 
tioh with The Johnson Foundation 
convened a meeting atWingspread 
including tkose same Wisconsin 
civic leaders to hear the views of 
those who- seriously ^question the^ 
wisdd'm and validity 'of current 
United States security policies' — 
including SALT — and the adequacy 
of the Administration's' political/ 
military planning. 

The University of Wisconsin's Dr. 
Davtid Tarr, nationally known 
scholar of security policy and expert 
on strategic i.ssues» appeared at the 
invitation qf the Institute of World 
Affairs. Dr. Eugene Rostow of Yale 
University^represented the Com- 
mittee on the Present Danger. 

In her opening remarks. Dr. Carol 
Edler Baumani), 'Director of the* 
Institute of World Affairs, stressed 
the crucial nature of the SALT 
^debate in terms of national security 
and the need for the contribution bf 
informed citizens to the resolution 
of that debate. . . 
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Figure 2. 
STRATEGIC PARITY MODEL 
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How to u«(» the matrix above ^ * * » . 

If the United State^s opts for cooperation and the U S S.R for competition, the results \v<mld he 
^ U.S. S.R. advantage, if the United States and the U SS.K. both opt for competiti(tn. an arms race 
•wowld result, and sa forth. 
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FROM THE COLD WAR 
TO THE SALT TALKS: I 



THE EMERGING 



STRATEGIC EQUATION 

David W. Tarr 
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The task assigned to me\ today is 
impossible.'! have been givep forty 
minutes. I cannot speak on this 
topic for less than fifty minutes a 
day over an entire semester, but I 

• ,will try. To facilitate thfs att^^tfipl I 
have designed two c*harts that may 
appear mysterious at first. They 

♦ .may remain a mystery* after my 
com'ments, but I hopie they will 
'guide you through a conceptual 
analysis of our subject. The charts 
are. Figure 1, Strategic Ratios and 
Strateltic Doctrines, and Figure 2, 
The Strategic F^arity Model. 

Since what I really would like to do 
is present a backdrop for a discus- 
- aion of SALT TWO rather than to 
talk specifically about SALT ONE, 
SALT TWO and the technplogy and 
t;he pofitics involved, I have to 
engage in techniques of simplifica- 
tion aad analysis in developing* a 
conceptual'^scheme It is the kind of 
scheme that might drive historians 
up the wall, but [Political scientists 
enjoy an igrloranc^i^ of history suf- 
ficient to permit Ihem to make such 
generalizations with confidence 

I wift attempt to cover the period 
fr6m 1945 to the present m terms of 
the evolving strategic equa^tion. \ 
would like to say something sub- 
stantive about this, but there really 
IS nol time. So what I have done is 
to id^tify four possible power ratios, 
that might obtain between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
(See Figure 1): (a) superiority, (Ij) 
advantage, (c) offsetting advantage 
and/ panty,^ and (d j infenority.. From 
1945 to tl^e present we have experi- 
enced all of these ratios except that, 
' in my judgment, the United* States 

David W. Tarr, Prufvi'st*r uf Political Science 
at Jhe Lntiersity of Wibujnsm Madison 
engages in research and teaching in areas of 
United States foreign policy, strategic issues, 
and securif^y studies. He received a Rocke- 
feller Grant in 1977 for a project on arms 
control and disarmament carried out aifthe 
Harvard University Center for Science and 
International Affairs Dr Tarr is the author 
of American Strategy in the Nuclear Age 
and co-editor of Modules m Security Studies. 
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has not been in the position of 
inferiority— yet. This is to sa>, we 
began the period of the Cold War 
with cle^r military superiority, at 
least in terms of strategic power, 
long range nuclear weapons and 
the capacity to inflict serious harm 
upon the homeland of the Soviet 
Union. We have tried to maintain 
that superiority over a- substantial 
period of time. However, over time 
the power- ratio changed to advan 
^^tage and, more recently, to parity. 

At the^outset, of course, the United 
S^tes had a monopoly of atomic 
power. It had a virtual monopoly of 
tlelivery system^because it had a 

' loi}g-range air reach, and it had 
overseas bases from which it could 
sthke Qfie Soviet Union in a way the 
Soviet Union could not match.That 

^atomic monopoly ceajred in 1949 
when the Soviet Union exploded its 
first atomic device. Then a phase 
which is largely characterized by 
'American nuclear superiority began. 
In the 1960*s there began to be an 
eVosion of what almost^any ailalyst , 
would regard as strategic superior- 
ity. This was largely a result of 
American decisiorrs not to add to its 
strategic arsenal, but is also due to 
the Soviet thruSt to catch up with 
the United States in nuclear weap- 
onry. By the late 1960*s, the power . 
ratio is thus better characterized as 
"strategic advantage" for the United 
States rather than strategic superi- 
ority. Now Lcould give you a nom- 
inal definition of "superiority" that 
might satisfy Henry Kissinger (who 
of course has asked "whatjn God*s 
name is superiority?"), and I could 
give you a n.ominal jdefinition of 
**advantage.*' However,, the real 
nub of the issu^ here is the opera- 
tiotiM definition. In specific military 
capabilities, and posture, what con- 
stitutes ^'superiority" and **advan- 
tage"? 

Unfortunately, I wlill have to gloss 
over th^t,'because<in fact, it involves 
a very complex argument involving 



ipterpretations of the significance 
ot specific weapons systems on both « 
sides. Suffice it to say that. the 
United States once enjoyed strategic 
"superiority** in a meaningful 
military sense of that wor<l. Presi- 
dent Nixpn, of all people, was the 
first president-to abarulon the use of 
the term, instead adopting a policy 
of "sufficiency." In short, by 1969- 
1970? we appear to have arriVed^ 
nuclear parity. I think it is better to 
think ip terms of "offsetting advan- 
tages" rather than "parity," because 
we are dealing with an asymmetri- 
cal relationship and the asym- 
metries in the strategic equation are 
.important, although they make the, 
debate .difficult to comprehend. In 
effect, we are comparing Sovi^ 
oranges with American apples and 
trying to come up with so-called 
**rough equivalen,ce'* of strategic 
forces. There are those who have 
said that we have slipped into a 
position of strategic inferiority. I 
will not address that question at 
this moment, I simply indicate that 
I have put it on the list because it is 
not only a possibility, but because 
the other party in the strategic 
equation (the Soviet Union) was 
once, in fact, in such aj)osition. 
Also, there is a point of view and a 
strategic doctrine in*the United 
.States which justifies and advocates 
strategic inferiority for us. 

In Figure 1 in the column to the 
right there are doctrines which 
match the strategic ratios. These 
doctrines are descripfions of par- 
ticular strategic relationships. There 
ar^^more doctrines than I have, 
listed and ther^ are some I do not 
know where tp locate. For example, 
I do not know wjKere toplace/"limited 
counterforce" — which was a doctrine 
introduced formally in 1974 by 
Secretary of Defense Schlesingfet. I 
do not know whether. it is'more 
appropriate to "strategic advantage" 
or to ^^offsettiiag- advantages and 
parity." At any rate, it seemed 
useful to this presentation to try to 



match up theso t%o i'<>lumn« 

As I have indicated, theJLInited 
States has gone through stages 
from **strategic sup&nonty" through 
**strategic advantage*' down to 
**parity** of strategic power. In ^ 
reviewing these phases we need to 
analyze the underlying policies that 
reflected the shifts in the strategic 
equation within which we were 
assured both then and now that 
nuclear deterrence continued to be 
effective and stable. 

To analyze the logic of these policies, 
I have constructed two "models*' of 
deterrence* if you will— two different 
conceptions ordeterrenca which are 
quite distinct. The fxYst one is simple. 
I call it the Cold War, or supremacy, 
model. In generaK (deterrence in- 
cludes two ideas: one is a rational 
' calculation that war is unprofitable; 
the other is the more emotipnal 
factor— fear of punitive attack. In' 
other words, deterrence discourages 
war by military threat that either 
convinces an adversary that the 
consequences would be unacceptable, 
or more basically, simply frightens 
the adversary. In the Cold War 
model, the interesfing thing— both 
in the public sector and to a large 
degree amyng^m^ny analysts in 
universities— is that the question of 
intentions of the two strategic 
competitors tvas not regarded as a 
serious problem. The orthodox 
description of the Cold Wai; situation 
was that the United States was the 
defender of peace** fr^'^dom and the? 
status quo» and that the Soviet 
Union was an aggressor— expansive 
and dangerous. Therefore, the 
defending, or status quo power, had 
the role in international relations of 
m^aintaining stability and peace 
through deterrence^ The. aggressive 
intentions i>f the Soviets were clear, 
rather than (5pen to question,, the 
tMntlu»ion» were obvious. Strategic 
supremacy was necessary. That is, 
the greater the strategic advantage 
the United States had over the 
3oviet Union, the better deterrence 
was assUmed to work. The reverse 
was also the case, for example, 
people became cor)cerned when 
American strategic power was 
believeiU» be slippihg under the 
alleged torrtpl4cenc> of Eisenhower, 
when the so-talieiimissile gap arose. 



As the Soviet Union began to catch 
up, a second conception of strategic 
deterrence was neeided -to justify 
Sovi^ gains In terms of the strategic 
position of the United States. Thia 
resulted in a very substantijtl debate 
in the I960 s. I am sojry that debate 
is ^er, because^most of the in^rest- 
ing options then under consideration 
have disappeared or gone beyond 
the fringe of strategic debate of 
today. The^ resulting consensus 
makes me uncomfortable. 

Unlike the Cold War mod^l, which 
is 5imj51e, the second deterrent 
model is complex. I call it the "Stra- 
tegic Parity Model" (Figure 2). This 
is represented by a matrix that 
shows tne strategic interdependence 
of weapons and armaments deci> 
sions on the part of the*United 
States and the Soviet Union. It 
simplifies these decisions by reduc- 
ing the strategic choices of each 
nation to two options: "cooperatfonj^ 
and ^competition." We could pursue, 
and we have pursued policies of 
cooperation with the Soviet Union. 
Some of these policies have been, in 
fact, unilateral. For example, Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara decided 
not to increase strategic missile 
launchers Beyond the numbers 
deployed in 1967^ He made this 
decision and also generally opposed 
deployment of strategic defenses, 
such as the anti bajjis,tic missile^ 
system, on the grounfds that suc]>- 
actions might pro\/oke'5pvi,^2tre 
sponses that were counterproductive. 
Indeed the assured destruction 
doctrine with which Secro^t^ry 
McNamara is identified is, infact, a 
unilateral American effort to Enlist 
cooperation by inducing the Soviet 
Union to engage in this madness 
with us, thus mating it Mutual 
Assured Destruction (MAD). That 
is, both sides "cooperate" by not 
defending their own citjes and by 
not targeting th^ir opponent's stra 
tegic forces — thus producing a 
bizarre form of strategic stability 
bas^d on the mutual vulnerability" 
of their populations. 

lAs my matrix indicated (Figure 2), 
if, we both simultaneously choose 
cooperative policies, the most likely 
result would be "arms control"— an 
agreed reduction of strategic weap 
ons. On the other hand, we both 



might choose to compete. Strategic • 
copipetition is characterized by 
weapons decisions and deployments 
Jhat seek to gain advantages over 
the other side. H(*re, there arC<in- 
teresting incentives for each side, 
whetljpr we assume-^aggressTve 
intent or not. -That is, there are 
strong incentives for bpth to choose 
competition and advantage, over 
cooperation. F^oce^uwiiple, there is a 
defensive incentive— we fear t,ha^ 
other- side may deploy w^pons ' 
systems that give them significant 
advantage in military and political 
capability, resulting in grave stra- 
tegic disadvantaged to our side. To 
offset those possio^lities, our re- 
search and developn\ent programs 
pursue qualitative improvements in 
weapons to prevent tl\is result. A 
similar incentive exists on the'other 
si^e^as well. This is further compli- 
cated by the fact that a decision to 
develoii a weapbn and deploy it 
requires a long *Mead tim^," forcing 
us and the Soviets to engage ip 
anticipatory competitivgj^ecisions 
with respect to each othe^. 

The matrix (Figure 2) shows four . 
possible outcomes oCdecision. If 
both sides choose to cooperate, pre- 
sumably we could have arms control* 
or even disarmament. If both side§ 
choose to com^jete, the result is an 
arms race. But the most interesting 
set of \^ariables is when one side 
^(^ooses one option afti^ the gther 
srde the other. If we wefe to co- 
opWate — and it appears that our 
policy preference since the/beginning 
of SALT has been in this direction— . 
and the Soviet Union were to com- 
pete by means of a crash "Manhat- 
tan Project** to develop a new type 
of strategic weapon, we could find 
ourselves confronted with a Soviet 
advantage. On thje other hand, if 
the Soviet Union were to gooperate 
in the strategic realm and the United 
States were to push hard to gain an 
advantage (i.e. **com*p^te'*), the , 
Soviet Union might ^nd itself bacK 
in a position of strategic inferiority. 
In short, while ekch side has only 
two choices (cooperation and'xom- 
petition), there are at Teast three 
incentives. Defensive incentives 
exist on both sides to prevenrt the 
other side from -^ichieving^^dvrfn- 
tages. Secondly there are SiTensive 
incentives for each has good reason 



tu feel xnure secure if the other side's 
military capabihties are infecior. 
-Finally there are cooperative* 
nr\centives, because the present 
strategic situatiuti is extremely 
dangerous. It .is al^u a costly situ 

* atiOn. There are those in both 
^ societies who would like to reallocate 

resources to programs other than 
those of defense. Moreover com- 
petitive relationsjiips usually in- 
crease tensions, there are many 
who want to reduce tensions between 
the two sides. So cooperation is an 
important incentive for both govern- 
meats. 

* In actual prattic^we find a mrtxture 
o^ incentives ana^ choices. What f 
suggest i» going on today, in terms 
of my conceptual scheme, is that, 
both sides are orchestrating strate- 
gies—cooperation and competition. 
Therefore, one of the more difficult 
problems for our policy makers is to 

* identify the other side's cooperative 
and competitive intentions and 
actions. I will try to analyze that in' 
the few minutes we have left. I will 
.also try tp do something which is 
probably a little uncomfortable fpr 
some of us — that 13, to use my matrix 
to^dentify positions in the current 
strategic debate. For example, J am 
going to t/y to show where the 
Committee on the Present Danger 
fits on the matrix. 

If we go back to the four ratios- 
strategic superiority (or supremacy,) 
strategic advantage* parity, ^nd 
inferiority, we see that tl^ey can b^ 
intrinsically confusing. For example, 
could the Russians recognize a-dis 
tinjction between the **cold war 
•supremacy" model and the new 
model of strategic parity, represented 
by the matrix, in which we seek 
only "strategic advantage" through 
qualitative supmority? How could 
the Russians distinguish between 
these two objectiv'es? On the other, 
hand, how can the* United*-States 
know whether the Soviet Union ris 
simply seeking to maintain parity 
or whether it really has adopted an 
aggressive posture as is suggested 
by the cold war model? There arc 
those in our society ^who still advo- 
cate supremacy. They argue that 
the Soviet Union*is an inherent 
threat to the West ijiilitarily, politi 
cally» and ideologicaljy. 
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Let us turn to the nejjt category. A 
push for "strategic advantage" is 
probably a basic objective of people 
like Senator ffenry Jackson and The 
Committee on the Present ganger. 
That is to say, what really concerns 
some analysts is the possibility Siat 
the Soviet Union will gain sigmfi 
cggi> strategic war fighting ad van 
•tages, which will lead to bolder 
&jTiet policies and contribute to the 
erosion of the Western alliance. In 
this event, should war occur, the 
Soviets might' have^ significant 
military advantage on the battle 
field. Such advantage might leave' 
the United States incapable or 
unwilling to act (deterred), or actu- 
ally defeated. 

Do those on the Committee, on the 
Present Dagger and others, includ 
'ing Senator Jackson/ really want 
an American advantap^**^ I gm siire 
i^hey woul,d accept it It is more 
comfortable. Moreover, since we are 
the deterring and status quo power, 
we have no interest in territorial or 
other acquisitions, so an American 
advantage would ntit endanger 
'dhers, it would rein force' deterrence 
But it does, of course, suggest the 
same -underlying logic as the cold 
war^model of strategic supremacy 

Thje next c^gor^v js nuclear'parity. 

"^Parity *ha6 become a popular con-, 
cept. According to the spokesmen in 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency*and the' State Department, 

^it IS the best §;^raf^gic outcome. In 
>jXi^ interviews with me^mbcrs of the 
Atjps Control and Disarmament 

"^^^-Agency, I have been impressed by 
th^ degree to which they appear* to 

, ^ ^fencerned more about the fueling 
of 1^e arms race from our domestic 
process than from the international 
competitioii which I am addressing 
here* Arms control to them appears 
V to*^ involve dampening the enthusi-' 
a3m and spirfTfor new armaments 
in the United States. They would 
like to retard thi production of new 
weapons systems, while folding the 
overall levels of strategic weapons 
fairly higlT\in orS|ir to maintain a 
stable bala^ice base^ on mutual 
assured destruction. This, as I have 
• explained, is regarded- as essentially 
a cooperative strategy. 



And now the fourth category. What 
about **inferioiity?y Are there any 



people in our society who advocate 
strategic ijiferiority? Well* such a 
belief has persisted in some, sectors 
through most periods of strategic 
competition between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Many 
feel that there is^*no place to hide," 
and that at a certain level of nuclear 
^ conflict, 4t is all over. In this view, 
^strategic thinking stops when deter- 
rence fails. From this perspective 
the basic requirement is si^mple. 
have "eni^^^gh" strategic weapons 
to harm your adversar><Jat ^ certain 
level. It use to be called **finite 
deterrence." For exampje, according 
to this doctrine, all you would need 
to deter the Soviet Union is a fleet 
of, say, ten strbmarines, with 16 
missiles each. Such a finite force 
would be sufficient to destroy an 
'*\i?i5acceptable'^' number of Soviet 
cities — thus, the Russians would be 
deterred even though they have a 
mu(?h' larger strategic force of their 
. own. ' 

Before closing, I would like to raise 
some questions about perceptions. I 
have indicated that it is difficult for 
adversarie;s to trust each olher. • 
Neither side can easily determine 
whether the other is just seeking to 
offset potential advantages it sees 
down tiie road, or whether it is 
confronted with a significant at- 
tempt^to gain supremacy. We do npt 
know, for example, whether the 
Russians, having surpassed us in 
important categoriesof strategic 
power in the early 19yWs, ^re going 
to stop, or level off ^nfmore signifi- 
cant ways that SALT TWOprovides 
The **worst case" analyst is going 
to say, "Well, let's take a look at 
what they could do to us if this 
trend continues." That picture can 
be very sobering. If, as som# believcN 
the Soviets are seeU^ng superiority, 
> what does that rriean to us? \Vh*at is 
the real. significance of supremacy 
wh<?n we already have such large 
numbers of nuclear weapons? The 
answer, at least for a number of ^ 
analysts, appears to be that even if 
it doesn't matter militarily that we 
fall slightly behind the Soviet Union, 
politically it is very significant. 
This argument suggests that the 
^most important element in military 
power is political influence, and if 
your military status in the worl^l 
shifts from superiority to eq.uality 



\)r to slight disadvantiige, allies and 
others will he^in to get the message, 
and begin to make accommodations 
to the other powers of the world. ' 
Thus, A.merican influence in the 
world would diminish in detectable 
ways. There are those who say that 
this has been happening. The Soviet 
Union explains thi§ in terms of a 
**correl<ition of forces*' moving 
against us, and Relieves it is an* 
inevitable historfpil pAcess. There ' 
are those in this country* v,^ho say • 
we have contributed to th'is process 
by not making the right decisions 
in the strategic, political, and eco- 
nomic realms. So perceptions of 
power and status can be important. 

Finally, there is the question of 
what to do when deterrence fails 
and why we should be seriousiy 
concerned about that. I haven't 
really made up my mind about the 
directions of the Carter Administra- 
tion in strategic w'eaponry and 
and policy. I am impressed in a 
nonpartisan sense with the inade- 
quacy of American strategic thought. 
Basically, while most strategic • 
thinking and analysis goes a little ' 
bit beyond deterrence, it does not go 
very far. Deterrence theory itself is 
a series of revolving paradoxes that 
are embedded in American strategic 
policy. Unfortunately, our (heclara-. 
tory statement about the use of* 
militaw pow^Bp the event of the 

. breakdwn oi^eace are, not very^ 
crediblojbecause we claim we will 

* do th<ii^(^sWi^£isonable thing. *We 
puzzle our ada^^^rsaries and perhaps 
sometimes /ur- friends by the state- 
ments wefmake. For example, we 
say we will commit nuclear suicide 
in ^efense of Europe. That is, we 
claim we will strike Soviet cities, 
knowing full well' that the Russians 
'will respond by destroying ours. 
But why should we retaliate against 
Soviets cities in a response to an 
Jittack 9n NATO? We can all uncjer- 
stand in tertrvs of deterrence^ that if 
the RO^ssians fear the loss of their 
industrial and populations centers, 
such a threat will'TnveHhem pause. 
But if ^u take the next step^^and 
ask why the Unif<^ States woyld do 
that if deterrence fails, attacking 
cities does^not make sense. It does 
not make sense, because the lo|?ical / 

' response to the military* attack is 
military defense, not a- punitive 
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'attack against civilians that would 
doubtless result in a Sovietreply in 
kind. Military defense r^uires 
"counterforce** responses. This d^es » 
hot neces^sarily mean striking Soviet 
missile silos, but it does suggest^ 
countering the military forces of 
the attacker. To approach the prob- 
lem fn these^ terms is to extend 
strategic thought beyond deterrence. 
In the Soviet Union it i& fairly clear 
that" such thinking is taking place 
in a very professional way. The 
functional view in the Soviet Union 
is that the Soviet foreign ministry 
see'ks to deter the ''imperialists*' 
from launching a war. But, if a war 
occurs, it is then up to Soviet military 
forces to bring about a favorable 
outcome. Thus, Soviet nuclear strat- 
egy includes concepts of fighting 
and winnii^. There is much lefes of 
thisMn the liaited States: Instead, 
in our view, on^e deterrence fails we 
are inclined to go **all out." We have 
adopted a posture which reinfwces 
this conceptual broadjump. "Assured 
destruction" guarantees the highest 
level x)f cataclysm tTiat we can con- 
struct in order to prevent war from 
occurring. It is an unhappy par/idox 
that makes nuclear^ war unthinkable 
but not impossible. Certainly if I 
were president, that is the last button 
I would push, and I probably would 
not push it,, because it would be 
irreyel-ant in that stage of the 
military propess. 

* 

To sum up, we need to take much 
more into account the problem of 
deterrence failure. On this issue^ 
the adequacy bf the American stra- 
tegic posture— the critics ,of SALT 
TWO are in a strong position. They 
have found an important weakness 
in the American strategic position, 
and th^y-have attacked it. I do not 
fiBd the response of the proponents 
of SALT TWO to have a very effec- 
tive answer. 

I hope these i'emarks have set the 
stage for Dean Rostow*s presenta- 
tioa. 
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First, I should like to thank the 
Institute of World Affairs of The 
University of Wisconsin Milwaukee 
, and The Johnson Foundation for 
the honor of theif* invl^tation to 
Wingspreaci It is my first visit to 
this famous and beautiful place. 

Before beginning my prepared 
marks, I should like to comment on 
the terma*"cold war*' and "detente*' 
which all three .previou^i speakers 
have used in a familta/r way They 
are terms in common usage But I 
believe their ordinary meaning is 
'misleading. The cold war is not 
over; it continues, indeed, it is 
warmer than ever The Soviet- 
American relation has not changed 
in character since 1917 nor has any 
appreciable detente been achieved. 
The^e was no relaxatioi^^ of tension 
when President Nixon announced 
in 1972 that the cold war was over 
and that confrontation had been 
replaced by negotiation. Since 1972, 
the cold, war has been very much 
worse than ever''before. Recent 
confrontations in the Far East, the 
\ Middle East, and now in fli&Persian 
Gulf ^nd in Africa make th? Berlin 
crisis ^nd the thrusts andLtiir^ats 
against Greexre and Iran oi the late 
forties lool^ike child's play B«t we 
persist in telling ourselves and, 
worse still, in believing that the 
cold war is over, and has been re- 
placed by something more benign 
called **detente.*l 

My former colleague Paul Warnke 
spoke hereulast June in defense of 
, the SALT TWO Treaty. He said 
that the Treaty, which has been 
anticipated nearly every week since 
October, 1977, should be judged 
only in terms of itg contribdtion to 
the security of the United States. I 
agree with that premise, although 

Eugene V Roittow, fSterlin^ Professorof Lair 
at the Yale Univrniity Law School, is Chair 
matt of the Executive Committee of the 
Committee on the Prestnt iJan^er fhus the 
former Dean of tht Yale Lau School A 
natumalh knnun spokesman on stratef^ic 
issues. Dr Hostoic served as Under Secretary 
of State of ^olitic^al Affairs from 1966 to 1969 
tn the Johnson administration , 
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both the President and the Secretary 
of State do not. They contend that 
the SALT agreement will improve 
our overall political relationship 
with the Soviet Union. And they 
claim also that SALT TWO' will 
save us money, by making it possible 
to reduce our defense budget. Indeed, 
Mr. Warnke himself sometimes 
speaks of the SALT Treaty as a 
contribution to "detente," ^<mys- 
terious and undefined term which 
**has been tormenting the American 
mind ever since it was proclaimed 
in 1952. And he hasr occasionally 
said that SALT TWO would save us 
money, althoughbre has also said 
that the finan/ia\ consequence of 
SALT could n©t bi quantified. 

But let me staJt with Mr. Warnke's 
position in his/leyture here, that the 
SALT TWO Treaty, as it is now 
projected, would enhance the secu 
rity of the United States.- 

For the benefit of those of you who 
did not hear Mr. Warnke last Ju^e, 
let^me summarize his argument. I 
shall deal with four pf his five 
- points in the course of my talk. One 
I shall discuss at this stage. 

Mr. Warnke*s case for SALT rested 
on four theses. (1) that there is a 
stable strategic balance today, in 
that neither side could initiate a 
nuclear war without facing the 
certainty of devastating retaliation. 
Assuming for the moment that there 
is a stable strategic balance today - 
and I do not agree with Mr. Warnke 
on this - would it be better to preserve 
the balance by unrestricted com- 
petition in the ^development of 
nuclear arms, or through an agree- 
ment thatxwould "limit and then 
reverse the nucleai\ arms build-up, 
providing the same kind of security 
at lower cost? On these assumptions, 
no one eould disagree with Mr. 
Warnke's choice of the second option. 
Certainly I do not. The question is 
' whether SALT TWO could accom- 
plish his goal. (2) Mr. Warnke*s 
second contention is that il would. 
Mr. Warnke says that the Treaty 
would establish equaKceilings for 



both sides, and refluctions in nuclear 
power hereafter. Thus, he says, it 
would preserve the balance, and 
make it impossible for either side to 
contemplate a first nuclear strike. 
t3) Third, he contends, the terms of 
the Treaty can be verified by na- 
tional means; compliance would hot 
depend on trust of the Soviet Union. 
(4) And fourth, the. Treaty would 
preserve the military options we 
believe are necessary to maintain 
the balance. With these three points 
I disagree, for reasons I ghall try to 
explain hereafter. Mr. Warnke's 
fif^ and final point is a rather 
toi^hing one -'that our negotiating 
ppsitiona^in the bargaining have 
been determined not by him alone, 
but by an interagency coordinating 
committed representing all the con* 
cerned departments in Washington. 
I have had a good deal of experience 
wath interdepartmental coordination 
in Washington. All I c^n say is that 
I cannot share his faith in the pro- 
cess as a method for achieving 
wiSdom. 

While Mr. Wai-nke and I agree that 
the SALT TWO Treaty should be 
•judged on security grounds, I define 
the term **national security" more 
broadly than Mr. Warnke (Joes. I^e 
spoke here as if the only problem of 
our security in the field of nuclear 
weapons is to guarantee us against 
the risk of a possible nuclear attack 
on the United States itself. He made 
some passing reference to NATO, 
but he did not really analyze the 
implications of Soviet nuclear policy 
for the defense of Europe. And he 
did not mention the bearing of 
Soviet nuclear strength on the prob- 
lem of defending our interests in 
other'parts of the world, whether by 
conventional or nuclear means. If 
you think of the headlines of the 
past few weeks, you will see at once 
the importance of the point I am 
trying to make. The United States 
and many other countries are 
alarmed about the fate fjX^Tjnrr and 
the possibility that the whole area 
from Pakistan and Afghanistan to 
the states of tha Persian Gulf and 
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the Horn of Afriia louKl^fall unSer 
Soviet control. The President has 
just announced our concern about 
the threat to Thailand, and has 
reminded the world that ThaiUnd^ 
is protected b> the SEATO Treat>, 
the Treat> of Manila!^ Those words 
have an ominous echo. And the 
brilliant Chinese Vice Premier, 
TtnK Hsiao pinK. has been speiiking 
here with great force about the 
nature and weight of Soviet foreign 
polic>, and the armi» which sustain 
it. • 

These are the real elements of *Mink- 
age" between the SALT TWO Treaty 
and other aspects of our foreign 
policy By ^MinWage" I do not mean 
connecting our consideration of the 
SALT TWQ Treaty to the way the 
Soviet Union treats its own citizens 
I should not link the SALT Treaty 
to the human rights question, deepfy 
as I feel about violations of human 
rights. But SALT cannot be treated 
in isolation from the problerh of 
proxy wars, and Soviet campaigns 
• to enlarge its empire by other means, 
Even if SALT'TWO provided for as 
much nuclear stability and verifi 
ability as Mr Warnke believes, 
even if it allowed us all the military 
options we shall need to restore the 
nuclear balance, it would be of n6 
use to us if it were a license for 
Soviet expansion at will through 
the use of conventional militar^^' 
force, proxy warj>, subversion, or 
nuclear threats 

In short, we cannot answer the 
question Mr. Warnke posed without 
first deciding what our military 
establishment is for. Dol&s it exist 
only to repel invasions of the United 
States? To keep the United States, 
Western Euope, and perhaps Japan 
as safe enclaves while the rest of the 
world sinks into anarchy? That is 
the question we ijnustface, I believe, 
before we can reach a prudent con- 
clu3ion about SALT TWO' 

. The SALT TWO Treaty is intelligible 
only in its setting of American 
foreign and security policy as a 
whole. Soviet A'merican relations 
are the main problem of mx foreign 
and defense policy, and the nucle^ar 
balance between the Soviet Union 
and the United States is the most 
important structural element in 
that relationship. The Soviet Union 
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is engaged in a program of indefinite 
expansion, based orr'an arms build 
up without precedent in this century. 
Unless we retain uur nuclear second 
strike capability, which is one of the 
few self evident phrases in ttue 
arcane vocabulary of* the nuclear 
problem, we shall be unable to con- 
tain*, deter, or defeat Soviet expan- 
sion when it threatens our national 
interests. For present purposes, I 
should define that term as the 
preservation of the balance of power 
on which our national security 
ultimately depends. Obviously, the 
balance of power reqiyres us to 
protect the independence of the 
states of Western Europe and Japan. 
But the concept^cannot be sharply 
limited. Many other states will be of 
great importance to our security, 
depending upon their context-in the 
Soviet drive for power. Facing Soviet 
nuclear superiority, the threat to 
use our theatre or indeed our strate- 
gic nuclear forces in defense- of our 
interests 'would lose all credibility. 
If we allow such a situation to 
develop, we should be in the position 
the Soviet Union occupied during 
the Cuban Missile Crisis in 1962, 
and we should face the grim choice 
between accommodation or destruc- 
tion. No American President should 
be put in such a position. The ratifi- 
cation of the SALT TWO Treaty 
therefore requires the Senate and 
the nation at long last to face the 
task of redefining our national 
interests in the aftermath of^iet- 
nam, and adopting a foreign pqlicy 
and a military posture capable of 
protecting them. 

Between .President Truman's time 
immediaiMy after World War II and 
the revision against Vietnam 
during the last decade, We had a 
reasonably coherent foreign policy, 
which was supported by a strong 
bipartisan majority of the American 
people. Its main features are famil- 
iar: First, there was the network of 
programs, starting with the Mar- 
shall Plan, through which we helped 
to restore the industrialized demo- 
cracies and knit them'T^vto a dy- 
namic worldwide capitalist economy. 
Between 1947 and the early *seven- 
ties, when the international mone- 
»tary system collapsed, these policies 
were eminently successful, helping 
the entire free wor^d^to achieve 



high rates of growth and social 
progress under reasonably stable 
conditions. Secondly, we supported 

. decolonization, and initiated* pro- 
grams oC economic and 4;echnical 
assistance to the de,veloping nations, 
most of them newly liberated from 
imperial rule. Here the re(^ord of 
success has been uneven, but many 
developing nations, from Taiwar^^ 
Malaysia, and South Korea to 
Mexico, Brazil, and, until recently, 
Iran have made s^trming' advances 
as integral parts Wtfce economy of 
the indusfrializedafesQiocracies. 
Third, we developed bilateral and 
multilateral policies of international 
cooperation to encourage social and 
political development, education 
^nd cultural improvement, and the 
self-determination of peoples. And 

• finally, we conducted a long, patient, 
and thus far unsuccessful campaign 
to bring nuclear weapons and nu- 
clear technology under international 
control. That campaign was' 
launched in 1947 with our offer of 
the Baruch Plan, which the Soviet 
Union rejected. SALT TWO is the 
most recent stage of the American 
effort to eliminate nuclear weapons 
from world politics, and to develop 
nuclear energy for peaceful uses. 

The possibility of success in these 
four 'se&tos of our foreign policy 
depended jippn the achievement "of 
a state oi general peace, based on 
reciprocal acc^tance of the rij^es of 
world public order codified in the 
Charter of the United Nations. For 
the men and women of Jtb« first 
post-war generation, who had lived 
through the failure of the League of 
Nations to stop aggression in the 
'Thirties, it was self-evident that 
peace was indivisible, in Maxim 
Litvinov*s phrase. They believed 
that th^ way to prevent the scourge 
o^ large-scale war. on this small, 
interdependent, and infinitely 
dangerous planet was to outlaw all 
war, and to insist on the enforce- 
ment of .the rules of the Charter,^ 
either through th^ institutions of 
the United Nations,"* or, if they did 
not work, through arrangem'ents of 
collective selfoefense like NATO 
and our other regional security 
treaties. 

The development of t^ policy, the 
prediciSte for every other aspect of 



•*our foreign policy, .started with the 
Truman Doctrine fmmediately after 
World War II, when i^ became clear 
♦ that the Soviet Union was marching 
< to a different drummer - when it 
pursued expansionist goals in East- 
ern Europe, Iran, G^eece,«and - 
Turkey, and rejected the Marshall 
Plan, the Baruch Plan, and pro- 
posals to develop the Se-curity 
^ ♦ Council as an effective peace-keeping 
• mstitutioh. We sought the goal of 
general ^eace in this sense with 
considerable success in the succes- 
sive post-war* criees over Irah, Berlin, 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey, 
Korea, and the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
maintaining a balance of power in 
world politic$j, and - except for 
Easterp Europe - a considerable 
degree of respect for the rules of the 
Charter. 

The commitment of the Western 
nations to the ideas of the Truman 
Doctnne began to weaken after the 
Korean War, and weakened a great 
deal dunng Viud after the war in 
Indo-China. A new generation had 
grown up, a generation which had 
not known Pharoah. And peopile 
began to say there must be a better 
■ way to kdip the peace than through 
such bitter and expensive wars as 
^ - Korea and Vietnam. But no new 
policies emerged to replace those 
which had become so unpopular. 
And so. at the moment, we remain 
committed to the did policies, but 
without conviction or enthusiasm, 
adrift and uncertain while aggres- 
sions increase in number and im- 
portance throughout the worl^. The 
United States reactsybjii^oing 
nothing, saying **We are not the 
world*s policeman," and asking 
"How does it affect us if war occurs 
in some distant place we hardly 
know?" As a result, the fearful 
specter of anarchy has become more 
and morc^ powerful as a factor of 
international Hfe and as a force in 
men's minds. It is a striking com- 
ment on the trend of the tim^s that 
a number of new books and articles 
have begun again to address the 
problem of world public order. ^ 

One can chart the disintegration of 
....--'■vr^uld order, and the relationship 
betwSwK4luclear and conventional 
mihta'ry power and politics, by re- 
calling some of the key elements of 
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our experience since 1'945. 

Despite the Soviet rejection of the 
Baruch Plah, the goal of our nuclear 
policy was, and has remained, to 
prevent nuclear weapons from being 
used or brandished in world, politics. 
It IS a sound goal which, I for one 
strongly suppoTTf The implication 
of that go^l is that -developments 
should p^ve^t either side from 
achievinpa position in which -it 
could gain* a great advantage by;^a 
first nuc^ar strike World polities 
should not be exposed to such temp- 
tations. ♦'But the neutralization of 
nuclear weappns in that limited 
sense cannot! become an excuse 
authorizing tne Soviet Union to 
expand at will through the use of 
conventional weapon^, subversion, 
or nuclear threats. When such events 
occur, the second objective of our 
nuclear policy comes into play. It is 
to supplement our political influence 
and cqhventional arms in deterring 
or stopping Soviet-sponsored ag- 
"^g^fis^on directed against our inter- 
ests. This is why retaining a credible 
second-strike capability is neces- 
sarily an essential goal of our 
security policy. 

This second purpose of^our nuclear 
arsenal has become steadily more 
obvious as the Soviet Union became 
a nuclear power, and then a strong 
nuclear power. The mission of our 
nuclear forces goes beyond making 
it too expensive for the' Soviet Union 
to consider launching a nuclear 
attack ag^nst the United States. 
They must\ilso provide a nuclear 
guaranty for our interests in many 
Mparts of *the worjd, and make it 
possible for us to defend those inter- 
ests by diplomacy or by the use of 
theatre military forces whenever 
such action becomes necessary. " 

The Soviet doctrine with regard to 
the use of nuclear weapons is quite 
different. As we are finally begin- 
ning to realize, the Soviet Union is 
not interested in mutual deterrence 
and nuclear stalemate. The Soviet 
Union never accepted our Quixotic 
view of the problem of nuclear amis. 
And they nev^r joined us in cutting 
back on nuclear arms development. 
We \pften talk of an arms race. As 
Proiessor Albert Wohlstetter has 
shown, there has been no arms 
race. It takes two to race. The Soviet 



Union has been racing. We have 
not. Secretary of Defense Brown 
uses the metaphor of the tortoise 
a^^ktfie hare. It is apt. We were 
ahead. We decided to sit under a 
tree. But they have kept on racing. 
To the Soviets, clear nuclear superi- 
ority is the ultimate weapon of 
coercive diplomacy - the Queen of 
their chess set, through which they- 
think they could achieve checkmate 
withouti h'avinjg to fight eithe*r a^ 
nuclear* or a conventional .war. And 
if accident* or miscalculation should'^ 
lead to full scale nuclear war, the 
Soviets believe they are prepared to 
fight and win. 

It became obvious even before the 
end of World War II that the Ameri- 
can nuclear monopoly could not be 
used to prevent man:^ forms of 
Soviet expansion. 'In the hope of 
achieving Soviet-American cooper- 
ation, we deferred to the Soviet 
Union's strategic interest in having 
a buffer zone of client states/in^ 
Eastern Europe. We did nothing 
when the' Soviet Union took over 
Poland, Czechoalavia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary immediately after the war> 
and crushed rebellions against 
Soviet control in 1948, 1953, 1956, 
and 1968. Nor could American 
nuclear superiority alone prevent 
the Soviet Union from, using con- 
ventional forces, at least against 
targets they think we regard as 
secondary, like Korea, Vietnam, or 
Ethiopia. In most such situations, 
except for massive attacks on our 
most vital interests, like Western 
Europe or Japan, defense has to be 
provided by conventional forces in 
the first instance. But the absence 
of effective American nuclear deter- 
rence - that i§, the erosion or neu- 
tralization of our second-strike 
capacity - would deny all credibility 
to our conventional force deter- 
rent. The nuclear balance has been 
the decisive factor in all the crises 
of confrontation between the Soviet 
Union and the United States be- 
tween 1945 and the present day. 

In the early post-war years, when 
we^ had a nuclear monopoly, and 
then overwhelming nuclear superi- 
ority^ we were able to deal satis- 
factorily, although at steadily in- 
creasing cost, with a long series of 
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Soviet managed thruBtH, from the 
, early moves against Iran, Greece, 
and Turkey to the Berlin Airlift, the 
threat to Yugoslavia, the war in 
Korea, the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
and recurrent Soviet efforts in the 
Middle East aad^Africa. 

In the Berljn Airlift, for example, 
the shadow of our nuclear monopoly 
kept the ^ov'iets from firing on the 
allied planes and then persuaded 
•them to give up the blockade. The 
exercise becaiyie too risky whtjn we 
demonstrated *our w^illingness to 
insist on our rights. In Korea, despite 
our nuclear monopoly at that time, 
we used only conventional foAces. 
But veiled nuclear threats, alto- 
gether credible after th5 long and 
bitter 4var, persuaded the North 
Koreans to^ome to Panmunjom in 
the first place, and th^n brought 
those fantastic negotiations at least 
to the point of an armistice which 
has held for more than twenty years. 

The essence of the problem is illus 
trated by 'the Cuban Missile Crisis 
vof 1962. There, the Soviet Union 
secretly undertook to introduce land 
based nuclear missiles into Cuba, in 
violation of their assurances to us, 
and in the face of private and public 
warnings from the President of the 
United States. Such action would 
have altered the basic equation of 
nuclear deterrence, and gravely 
affected the credibility and effec 
tiveness of American diplomatic 
warnings to the Soviet Union? At 
that time, we had unchallengeable 
nuclear superiority. If ^here had 
been a nuclear exchange, the Soviet 
Union would have suffered about 
100 million casualties and the 
United States, 10 million. We had 
equally obvious cpnventional-force 
superiority in the area. If we had 
invaded Cuba, the Soviet Union 
could not have opposed the mvasion 
effectively with either conventional 
or nuclear forces. By mobilizing an 
invasion force in Florida and in- 
stituting a limited naval blockade 
of Cuba, we convinced th^ Soviets 
that the nsks were too great, and 
they vsathdrew their missiles. 

Since the late 30's, the Soviet Union 
has been engaged in a massive 
militar> Jjuildup, both in nuclear 
and conventional forces, designed 
to reverse the nuclear relationship 



which determined the oulcome of 
the Berlin airlift, the Korean War. 
and Cuban Missile Crisis. 

The first result o/ that'buil(^up was 
evident in Vietnam. In the l^te 60*s 
and early 70*s, our nuclear superior- 
ity was no longer^sc) evident as it 
had been at the time of the Cuban ' 

♦ missile crisis, indeed, 'superiority 
had given way to stalemate. There- 
fore, the hints which broughj the 
Korean war to an end could no 
longer determine the course of events 

NirC Indo-Chrina. We tried to repeat 
the Korean scenario for Vietnam. 
But it didn't work. The, nuclear 
balance had changed too much. 

This is the ultimate moral of Viet- 
n»am. The deterioration oiour 
nuclear advantage^ led to the erosion 
* of our position and profoundly 
affecte^l the final stages of the 
conflict. 

At the moment,, our policy is in- 
hibited nearly paralyzed by these 
changjes in the balance of nuclenr 
and conventional power. In 1958, 
we and the British moved fdrces 
into Lebanon^and Jordan, and ended 
a Soviet backed threat to take over 
•both countries without firing a shpt. 
When the same kind of threat was 
mounted against Lebanon in 1977, 
we did not seriously consider ueing 
evefn a parade of force to save 
Lebanon from destruction. 

There can be no question that since 
Vietnam our nuclear position has 
slipped from stalemate to the borders 
of inferiority. While the experts 
argue about whether we are already' 
inferior to the Soviet Union in over- 
all nuclear power, they are agreed 
that if present trends continue we 
shall be significantly inferior - and 
soon. Some careful studies contend 
that the strategic force relation- 
ships which dominated the Cuban 
missile crisis will soon be reversed 
unless we undertake a crash pro- 
'gram immediately — that in thd 
event of a nuclear exchange we 
should risk 100 milliort casualties 
and the Soviet Union 10 million. 
Even if the figure were 100 to 20 or 
30, as the C.I. A. has estimated, it is 
not difficult to anticipate what 
would happen if we, were to allow 
such a situation to develop. A pet 
ceptive student of the problem has 



remarked that, confronting such ^ 
scenario, even General Curtis 
LeMay would advise "ajccommo- 
dation." Our foreign policy and our 
conventional forces would be im- 
potent, an^ea^ should acquiesce. 

It is*the first objective of Soviet 
policy to*achieve such a situation — 
with its implications for nuclear 
coercion. This - not nuclear war 
itself - is what our nuclear-Nveapons 
program and the SALT negotiations 
are. about. 

For the last six yea-rs or so, my 
conversations with those respon- 
sible for the policy of governments 
all over the world have been con- 
cerned with one question above all 
others - **What has happened to 
American foreign pglicy?'' With 
anxijety now approaching panic, 
these men and women are preoc- 
cupied with a series of question they 
consider the key to the future: '*Will 
it take another Pearl Harbor to 
inc^uce the United States to restore 
a realistic and affirmative foreign 
policy? Have Americans lost their 
national pride, and even their in- 
stinct for self-preservation? Don't 
they 3^jaderstand the Soviet rush for 
power? Or^hdve they decided to 
surrender, and make the best of 
Finlandization, as the prime Soviet 
supplier of :food and high technology 
- on credit? Could it possibly be true, 
as some have said, that the Ameri- 
can people have become decadent; 
that the United States has 'passed 
its* historic high point like so many 
eai;lier civilizations, and cannot be 
roused by political challenge,*; and 
that*the task of the American 
gQVernment is therefore to persuade 
the Russians to give it the best 
available deal?*' 

Those who discuss these questions 
among themselves, or put them to 
trusted visitors, are not interested 
in the answers as spectators or 
students of history'. They know that 
the fate of their countries and their 
own careers, perhaps their lives are 
at stake. When they reach conclu- 
sions about whether the winner of 
the struggle will be the Soviet Union 
or the United States, they act. 
Pakistan, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia, 
among other states, are visibly 
disengaging from the United States, 
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a^d moving towards actommoda 
tion with the Soviet Onion. They 
risk nothing from such a posture if 
we should in the end prevail. And 
they do not want their people to go 
through the experience of Ethiopia, 
Yemen, Afghanistan, Lebanon, and 
Iran if our retreat to isolation should 
coijtinue. 

At the moment, we necessarHy 
occup5^ the perch of the eagle, buK 
we*ar^rying to indulge in the 
pos^l^of the 6strich. While the 
UhiteQ -States hides it§ head in 
sand*, still^caught up in the un- 
resolved contradictions of its post- 
Vietnam mood, the Soviet Union is 
methodically seizing one strategic 
position after another, fi^m Vietnam 
to a long list oS forrtier Rrrtish, 
French, and Portugese colonies in 
Africa and the Middle East, in a 
pattern Admiral Mahan would have 
admired Since 1974, the Soviet 
Union has greatly fnlarged its 
spheres of influence 

\ 

The pattern of Soviet imperial ex-" 
pansion is not ambiguous. It can 
mean only the Soviet envelopment 
of Europe, the detachment of Japan 
and China from the American orbit, 
and the achievement of a status of 
domination from which the Soviet 
Union could isolate and coerce the 
United States itself. As hij^K Soviet 
leaders sa^, their goal is a position 

. of **visible military superiority," 
which will permif them to determine 
* the future course of world politics." 
Nothing could bring"out the impli- 
cations of this developn^ent more 
vividly th'an the fact that on Decem- 
ber 7, 1978, President Carter 

» yielded to a publu Scwiet warning 
not tv) help Iran in its agony. The 
President's statement was a start- 
ling, nearly unbelievable event. 
Coupled with our uncertain and in 
effective behavior during the Iranian 
convulsion, it means that the United 
States has given up the advantage 
of uncertainty, one of the most 

, powerful deterrent forces in inter- 
national politics. And it implies the 
possible abandonment of an ally of 
exceptional geo-political importance, 
whose destiny will determine that 
of Saudi Arabia and the smaller 
states of the Persian Gulf, and 
therefore of many other states as 
well. Soviet control of the oil re- 
sources of the area, its space, and 
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the near by seas is not a prospect 
we can accept. Among many gther 
consequences, it would doom the 
high hopes we have placed in the 
Camp David Agreements. 

While the Soviet Union moves ahead 
with stunning speed, backed by 
military power which is now su- 
perior to our own in most categoriesi 
and growing more than twiceu^as 
fast, the United States remains 
paralyzed by doubts about how to 
define its national interests in world 
politics, and what it must do to 
protect them.^ 

A variety of factors impedes clarity 
of thought. ^ \ 

In the media, the issues are debated 
in terms of slogans and shibboleths-^ 
which bear no relation to reality. 
For the moment, **No more Viet- 
nams" is a battle-cry as potent as 
**No more Koreas" was in the 50*s. 
The perennial American yearning 
for our nineteenth century posture 
of isolation and neutrality has been 
giv^n new life by the catastrophe of 
Vietnam. Well meaning Americans 
conteffid that we should help only 
democratic nations which respect 
human rights a small and dimin- 
ishing group; th^ forget our alliance 
with Stalin ag'ainst Hitler, our 
rapprocnTTfent with C^ina to balance 
the Soviet Union, and many other 
practical policies made necessary 
by reality. The hardy faith of paci- 
fism continues to flourish, in the 
midst of a jnilitarized world. Genu- 
ine Communists and their fellow 
travellers still rally the innocents, 
their influence apparently undi- 
minished by the repeated betrayals 
of the God who Kaflfed. 

But most Americam opinion remains 
practical, level-J?^aded, and intense- 
ly lo^al "to tfee ngition. It is deeply 
confused, however, by one funda- 
mental element of the situation: 
with a few notable exceptions, our 
leaders are not leading. Are they 
fulfilling KissingerVpolicy that the 
facts about Soviet power and policy 
of expansion must be "concealed** 
from the American people while the 
government negotiates **the best 
deal it can get**? 

/President Carter has said we should 
not base our foreign policy on "an 



inordinate fear" of Soviet power, 
but he does not explain how to 
distinguish reasonable from **in- 
"ordinate\* concern with the problem. 
Last spring, he told the North 
Atlantic Council in London that the 
Soviet military position is "aggre's- 
^ive" in nature, and could not be 
explained by considerations of 
defense. He repeated that comment 
in a number of later speeches. But 
during the fall he told a much larger 
^audience on American television 
that Soviet policy is defensive in 
character, and that it represents 
only an exaggerated and hyper- 
sensitive concern about Soviet 
security. He added that Ih^ United 
States is and will remain stronger 
than, the Soviet Union; and that the 
Soviet Union is notseeking military 
superiority, or the power to threaten 
the United States or its allies with 
destruction we could not match. In 
this judgment, the President rejects 
the conclusion of the 1978 National 
Intelligence Estimate, which for the ' 
first time acknowledged that the 
Soviet Union is heading for superi- 
ority ,'*not parity, ill the military 
arena. 

The President s claim of American 
military superiority is contradicted 
by his own Secretary of Delfense, 
and by the publicly available statis- 
tics about Soviet military ^strength, 
and the rate at which they are 
building tanks, ships, planes, mis- 
siles, and almost every other cat- 
egory of weapons. His painful 
justification for Soviet policy as 
"defensive*' is even mbre disturbing. 
It recalls a comment by President. 
Johnson about a leading Senator of 
his time in office. **That fellow," the 
President said, **would find an^ 
excuse for the Russians if they 
landed in Mexico." 

This dissonance is reflected at many 
other levelsv ^Inside the government 
and out, people make it clear that 
while they do not want to be "alarm- 
ist" or "extreme" about the meaning 
of Soviet policy, they wonder never- 
theless, whether **detente** has 
perhaps b^en oversold, and whether 
trade with the* Soviet Union, or 
restraint pn our part in our military 
programs, or cultural relations, or 
American silence about human 
rights, might persyade the. Soviet 
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leaders to pursue a more peaceful 
course in Africa, the Middle East, or 
elsewhere. 

In short, we are in the mood \ve ^d 
the British shared during the *T^hi3> 
ties. We do not believe emotionally 
in the reality of what we<J«now 
intellectually, I must leave it to the 
psychologists to explain the phe- 
nomenon. Here, I can do mo^e than 
• note its exist|nce. - T 

At the moment, out favQriie and 
most desperate denial device is our 
^touching faith that the pending 
SALT TWO agreement on^ strategic 
arms limitations coujd establish 
peaceful relations v/ith the Soviet 
Union, 'save money^.and prevent. a 
political disaster of major propor- 
tions. The issue presented by SALT, 
Senator George ^i^eGoverh has said, 
is that **the alternative to arms 
control and detente isf th^ bank- 
ruptcy and death cff civilization. *'Jn 
^^November, 1978, Mr. BrezKneV^told 
a group of visiting«United States 
Senators that a vote for the SALT 
TWO Treaty in the Senate would be 
**a vote for peace." Ajid Mr. Kosygin' 
made it clear to the*Sehators that if 
th^y voted against iKe Treaty, their * 
**peace-loving" constituents would 
vote ^hem out of office at the next 
election. In somewhat less fervent 
language, this is the main theme of 
Secretary of State Vance's com- 
ments on the problem. In a speech 
in London on December ^, 1<978, the 
Secretary said that^**without an 
agreement, our techjnblogical and 
economic strength. would enable us 
to match any litragetic'buildup, but \ 
a good agreement can provide more 
security with lower risk and cost. 
And we recognize that without 
SALT, the strategic c6mpetition 
could infect the whole east-west 
political relati onshipVdainaging 
.the effort to create £kless dapgerous 
world which is at the heart of West 
em foreign policies." 

ft 

It was altogether reasonable for us 
to approve the SALT ONE agree- 
ments in 1972, in the belief that 
they would be stabilizin^^both 
politically and militanly, an^w6uld 
in any event save money by restrain- 
ing Soviet and American arms 
expenditures. ^ 

Applying the same criteria for 



judgment, it is not reasonabie to 
reach the same, conclusion about 
SALT TWO Technological develop- 
ments since 1972, coupled with rapid 
Soviet advances while we marked 
time, have made the methods of the 
1972 agreements inadequate to 
achieve 'Stability in the Soviet- 
American nuclear balance. But in 
behalf of SALT TWO, the Adminis- 
tration is repeating all the argu- 



promising agreement for peace in 
Indo-China was signed in Janutiry, 
1973, and guaranteed by the great 
powers in March. We would not 
have withdrawn our troops without 
those agreements. Once we had, left 
the area, of course, the North Viet- 
namese and Ihe Soviet Union tore 
up the agreements, and'threw tiiem 
in o'ur face. They were confident 
that the United States, absorbed in 
the' Watergate drama, would do 



merits ^vanced seven years ago 

for SALT ONE. Soviet behavio^L^'nothing to insist on;the fulfillment 

and thV Soviet arms buildup sinde of the guaranties. But .when the 

1972 make such contentions intel SALT ONE agreements were signed, 

lectually impossible. T^e estimates the Indo-Chinese "peace" was for 

and expectations on the basis of '^e future. As Congress and the 

which vye approved SALT ONE in country debated SALT ONE, peace- 
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1972 have Jturned out to be in error. 
SALT two would not be stabilizing 
miUta^^j.ly or politically, and it would 
jidt t^duf^e the oost of American 
^secuVity. On the contrary, it would 
lock us into a position of military 
inferiority which would lead the 
Soviet Union to increase its pres- 
sures on us, and therefore increase 
the risk of war. 

The two SALT ONE agreements - 
the ABM Treaty limiting anti- 
ballistic missiles ,and the Interim 
Agreement on Offensive^^Strategic 
Arms establishin'g numerical limits 
for ICBM and ballistic missile 
submarine laujichers - came up for 
approval in the summ*er and fall of 
1972, the ABM Treaty through a 
vote oi^the Senate, the Interim 
Agreement through a Joint Resolu- 
tion-passed by both houses. ^ 

It is worth' recalling the atmosphere 
of thatjemote time. It was legitimate 
then lo hope that the tensions of the 
new Sino-Soviet-American triangle, 
coupled with the steSdy success of 
our forces in Vietnam, would pre- 
vent a Soviet attack on China, and 
persuade th^ Soviet Union not to 
obstruct a satisfactory peace in 
Indo-China and the Middle East. 
The Soviet leadership had promised 
President Nixon full cooperation in 
May, 1972 - an early warning system, 
working together to solve difficult 
problems all over the world peace- 
fully, specific collaboration in 
achieving peace in Indo-China and 
the Middle East, **detente," "peace- 
ful co-existence,*' "peace." 

Following. President Nixon's trips 
to China and the Soviet Union, a 



ful runiors arose from the Indo- 
Chinese negotiations, and there 
was even a revival of hope about 
the possibilities of peace in the 
Middle East. 

In the Middle East, too, disillusion 
was far in the future when SALT 
ONE was approved. The massive 
war of October, 1973, shattered the 
optimism of the preceding year. Far 
from warning us of that war, and 
cooperating with us to stop it in 
accordance with their promises to 
President Nixon of May, 4972, the 
Soviet leaders actively conspired 
with Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and other 
countries of the area to prepare, 
plan, equip, and conduct the war. 
They incited distant states to fight, 
and to maintain the oil embargo 
instituted as a weapon of war. We 
now know that the Soviet Union 
had promised Egypt full cooperation 
in thenar a month before President 
Nixon came to M()§cow in May, 
1972. They earned out that promise, 
in spades. 

In the military sphere, we were well, 
ahead of the Soviet Union in 1972 
in MIRVing nuclear weapons, in 
accuracy, and in the number of 
warheads. Our bomber force was 
superior, and we were ahead, we 
thought, in ABM technology and in 
our navy. * 

The foundation of all our hopes for 
SALT ONE with regard to the 
strategic balance turned on Soviet 
acceptance of the McNamara Doc- 
trine - the notion that' if the people, 
cities, and industries of eacli side 
were undefended and open to attack, 
.there wouli be mutual deterrence, 



and stability. Witnesses testifying 
in behalf u/ the SALT ONE agree 
* ments said that both agreements, 
and particularly the ABM Treaty, 
proved that the Soviet Union shared 
our view of mutQal deterrence.^ The 
people of both countries were hos 
tages. a fact which guaranteeti that 
neither side could us<^ or brandish . 
nuclear weapons in world politics. 

.We have followed the McNamara 
Doctrine ever since, but the Soviet 
Union has not done so The Soviet, 
Unii>0 has vigorously contin-ued its 
research and development on ABMs 
It is reported that they could quickly 
deplo> more ABM systems if they 
choose to do so We couW not. We 
•dismantled uur single deployed ABM 
system, artd'tyt back on our re' 
search We have no significant air 
defense dpplo> ments in the United 
States. Thc' Soviet Union bristles 
with them, placing a serious ques 
.tion mark over the possible effec 
tiveness of our fcombers and future 
"cruise missiles, and indeed of our 
land based and sea based missiles 
as well. There is the ^ame asym 
metry with regard to civil defense 
measures, whose existence is in 
~~ itself a rejection of the McNamara 
Doctrine. The Soviet Union has 
spent billions on civil defense, on 
the relocation of industries, and on 
evacuation plans. We have a token 
civil defense program in which the 
government obviously does not 
believe. 
I 

In 1972, Congress and the country 
were assured that the SALT ONE 
agreements would lead to a stabili- 
zatio^or reduction of Soviet ex-^^, 
penditure on nuclear weapons and ^ 
indeed on other arms. The Soviets 
are seeking nuclear parity, we were . 
told, and agreements assuring parity 
would satisfy their ambitions and 
their pride. 

DevelopmenLs since 1972 make it a 
poignant exercise to reread these 
melancholy statements in the of- 
ficial reports of Congressional 
hearings and debates. In anticipa- 
tion of the SALT agreements, we . 
had reduced our expenditures on 
* strategic nuclear weapons by 1972 
to u rate, measured in constant 
dollars, une-tHird of what we had 
averaged during the six years from 

O 
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I9r)6 to 1962. Our spending in real 
terms Has fallen since that date,* 
and we have intro^duced no new 
•strategic weapons systems since 
1970. The Soviet Union has intro 
duced five or six. According to the 
C.I. A., the Soviet Union is now 
spending more than two and a half 
times as much as we are on strategic 
weapon^ alone. The Carter Admin 
istration ha,s cancelled or slowed 
down a hu4nber of new weapons 
systems supported by the Nixon 
and Ford Administrations which 
would have helped significantly to 
maintain the nuclear balance during ' 
the early 1980s anid thereafter - the 
^Tomahawk sea-launched cruise 
missile, the B-1 bomber, the develop- 
ment of tKe MX missile as a mobile 
increased throw-weight weapon 
carrying 10 warheads, and the 
Trident submarine. Instead of torn 
pleting those promising and care 
fully considered programs on an 
urgent "basis, the Carter Administra 
tiori has permitte'd onlv limited 
projects to improve existing s>stems. 
It has even closed down the produc- 
tion line for the manufacture of 
Mmuteman III missiles. 

The Soviet buildjng program was 
significantly larger than ours in 
1972, and it has been expanding 
ever sin&e at a cumulative rate uf at 
least 8% a year. The^combination of 
our slow-down and tne Soviet build- 
ing program has had extraordinary 
results. All the significant indices 
of nuclear power will rise dramati- 
cally, even if SALT TWO is finally 
approved and ratified. The number 
of Soviet warheads will increase 
300% by 1985, ours by 50%; the area 
destructive capabilities of Soviet 
weapons will increase ^0%; ours by 
25%; the capability of their weapons 
to destroy hardened targets, like 
•missile silos, will increase 1000%; if 
our cruise missiles, stijl under 
development, fulfill present expec- 
tations, ours willjncrease 400%. By 
every measure of nuclear power, 
except the number of warheads, the 
Soviet Union will be far ahead of us 
by 1985, if we continue to drift. 

But even our slight anid,^iimioishing 
advantage it? th'ej riiimber of \vnr 
headjs,1f oifr e^stimates are'accu^rate, 
would bie^tiseless, because of .the 
asymmetry, of the Soviet and AmeYi- 
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can nuclear programs. The Soviet^ 
and American nuclear forces^ are* 
not alike in t ompojtition. In the 
p^st, at I'eaSt. we placed heavy 
reliance on our bomber, then on our 
missiles and then on our subma 
rines. Less that 2()"u of our capacitA^ 
is in ICBMs. The Soviet Union has 
ernphasized the ICBM component 
of their nytU^ar arsenal. Their 
weapons hav(* much heavier thrust 
or throw-weight than ours. They 
have developed a number of new 
systems, some extremely heavy, 
capable of a massive interconti- 
nental attack on our military forces, 
others versatile, mobile, and carry 
ing many small warheads*, specially 
designed for hitting smaller targets 
in Europe, So far, the Russians 
have put more than half their nucle- 
ar force in K'RMs, perhaps two 
thircfs by the.early 1980s. Mr. 
Warnke used the figure of 70 'u in his 
talk. ICBMs are now more accurate 
than submarine launched missiles, 
and are therefore n:i ore, appropriate 
for use against militar> installatitms 
than cities and people. The prospec 
tive imbalance between Soviet and 
American nuclear forces during the 
next few years derives from -this 
basic fact: Soviet superiority in, 
land ba^d iViercontinental and 
intermediate jange missiles Consti- 
tutes i^^jij^* missile gap.'* 

It G^bvious in every context that 
by 1985, taking into account the 
current programs of both sides ahd 
the provisions of SALT TWO, our 
•prompt capability to destroy hard- 
ened military targets (silos, com- 
mand,'Control and communications 
centers, nuclear weapons storage 
depots, and shelters for leadership 
personnel) will be less than an 
eighth that of the Soviet Union. The 
implications 'of this grim statistic 
would be compounded by the fact 
that they will have at least'twice as 
many hard targets as we, each 
being tw'ipe as hard as ours. When 
he was here Mr. Warnke referred to 
a study by ACDA purporting to 
prove that ^ur nuclear forces were 
at least as strong as those of the 
Soviet Union. The chief weakness 
of that study is that it compared the 
two forces hot against real targets 
in the two countries, bui against an 
hypothetical set of bar* and soft 
targets, assurried to be the same for 



ea<.'K^uuntr>\s fiiijies This is not 
thelxase The* Sc/viet Tnion has 
man mure hard targets than the 
United States This means that the 
Soviet Tniun will be 5n a position 
ver> Soon to destroy a major portion 
of our ICBM missiles sites and 
other ^key militdjy targets with a 
fraction of their missile force if we 
should ratify the SALT TWO. Treaty 
now projeced, holding enough 
nuclear power in reserve to make an 
American co*unterstrike against 
either military or civilian targets 
almost inconceivable. We should 
then^ face the dilemma the Soviet 
Union faced during^the Cuban 
Missile Unsis, and we should give 
in. just as the Soviets did then. Yet 
in his recent State* of the Union 
mesj^age, President Carter assured 
us that we have nothing to Tear in 
this realm, because our subm^arines 
at sea could always blow up Soviet 
cities in the event of a Soviet first 
strike against our mi^sile^sites and 
other military targets.* Given the 
Soviet American^ nuclear relation 
now projected' for«J^985 and the 
terms of the SALT TWO lir^dty, 
this is an empty threat as ^mpty as 
John F'oster Dulles' doctrine of 
"massive retaliation/' It woirld be 
irrational for the President to give 
the order to blow-up Moscow if he 
knew that the Soviet Union had 
enough nuclear power in hand to 
blow up New York, Chicago an^l 
Washington. Such^ a threat had 
ultimate credibility during the Fif 
ties and early Sixties, if the Soviet 
Union pushed us toos^far It would 
have almost none by 1985, if we fail 
to redress the nuclear balance 

This IS the most important weakness 
of the argument Mr Warnke pre 
sented here last June Equality in 
the number of launchers cannot 
guarantee either equality or stability 
of real nuclear power if a superior 
Soviet ICBM force can neutralize 
our submarines Under such cir 
rumstiinres, the Soviet Union** would 
have the rapacity to inflict a first 
nuclear strike agains;t American 
military targets, and indeed to 
improve its nuclear position by 
doing so, even if we should stijke 
back blindly at Sovii^t cities and 
populations 

The ('ommittee on the Present 



Danger has reached these harsji 

• Judgments about SALT TWO be- 

cause in ,our judgment our st.udjiesof 
the subjeet, directed by Paul H. 
Nitze, former Deputy Secretary of 
Defense and SALT negotiator, 
permit no other conclusicu:^ 

In July, 1977, the Committee issued 
a statement whibh stated that even 
the proposal we rrfede to the Soviet 
Union in March, 1977, which {he 
Soviet L^nion rejected out of hand, 
was "potentially unfavorable for 
the United States. Agreement on 
the basis of this proposal would not 
assure crisis stability and mutual 
deterrence; and its terms would 
disproportion^itley favor the USSR 
as against the United Stat<?s.".Since 
March, 1977, our government^ has , 
moved closer and closer to the Soviet 
position, further reducing the pos- 
sibility that we could preserve a 
credible second-strike capability as 
our ultimate deterrent. The Com- 
n)ittee therefore concluded: 

In the short run, it is unlikely t^at 
a contprehensive and safe SALT 

• ' agreement can be negotiated. In 
» the'longer run, our March proposal, 

- adjbsted to remove its more obvious 
inequities to* the tT.S.,* mi^ht^cork*' 
stitiite a framework for 'piutually 
productive negotiations - provided 
that we meanwhile demonstrate \n 
action our determination, agree- 
ment or no agreement, to maijntain 
forges fully adequate to deter attack 
against the U.iir and pur allies. 
This course would require us to 
move forward promptly on several 
pending and projected strategic 
systems to restore the credibility of 
our second-strike deterrent. , 

We must demonstrate that we are 
firmly committed to a course of 
• action designed to safeguard our 
strategic interests. Therein lies our 
only hope of persuading the Soviets 
that it is in their interest to nego- 
tiate within^the general provisions 
of a modified U,SJ. comprehensive 
approach. 

Unfortunately, the Administration 
has not followed the line recom 
mended in that staiement, either 
with regard to the negotiations or to 
•the development of the MX-mobile 
missile and other weapon systems, 
needed to redress the balance. ^ 



The Iterim Agreement on Offensive 
Strategic Apfns of 1972 provided 
that the United States could have 
1054 ICBM launchers and 656-70 
submarine based missil^ launchers 
and that the U.S.S.R. could have up 
to 1618 ICBM launchers and 740- 
950 submarine-based launchers. 
The higher ceilings for SLBMs is 
permitted if equivalent numbers of 
pre-1964 type ICBM launchers are 
dismantled. The disparity in the 
.number of launchers allowed wa§ 
explained on the ground that we 
were well ahead in MIRVing and 
accuracy, and therefore that our 
real nuclear pow,pr was still far 
greater than that of the Soviet 
Uni<^fi>We added (hat the Iterim- 
Agreement onVy covered a five year 
period; that we could not as a prac-* 
• tlcal matter increase ouf arsenal 
before 1977; and that with the B-1 
bomber, the MX-missiltJ, and the 
/Tndent submarine we would main- 
tain^ our lead even if the Soviet 
Union c^yght up'to us in the art of 
MIRVing and in accuracy. Unfor- 
"^fiinately, our advanced weapons 
• progranrs hav^fe been cancelled or 
;9 lowed down, and the Interim 
"Agreement, hafe be^n 'extenc^d by 
executive H'gree/nent with the Soviet 
Union long past its expiratiqh.date 
of 3' October, 1977, despite the pro- 
vision in the ACDA- statute which* 
^*declares that the .United States 
cannot accept limitations on its 
nuclear arsenal other than those 
/ specified in treaties or statutes. 

In approving the SALT ONE Iterim 
Agreement, the United States also 
relied on a series of unilateral inter- 
pretations of the agreement which 
the Administration put beforc^,the 
CongreVg when the agreement was 
approved. They covered important 
points on which the Soviets had 
refused to agree formally, the de- 
velopment of land-based mobile 
iCBMs, the definition of a heavy 
missile, and methods /or determin- 
ing the ceilin^for submarine 
launched missile^. Although we 
threatened to abrogate the agree-* 
ments if these unilateral interpreta- 
tions were violated, we did not do 
s so. 

iThe Soviet Union, for example, 
routinely makes and deploys the 
formidable SS 20 'Variable-range" 



mobile ballistic mKsnile which is 

causing deep alarm in Europe. It is 

MIRVed and h^s multiple refire 

capability. It is considered an inter- 

mediate'range mi§sile,^and thus not 

technically within the 1972 Interim 

Agreement. But it can be converted 

into An intercontinental SS-16 by 

adding a third stage, or by making 

less dramatic changes in its con- 

figuration. 
« 

The United States had a comparable 
experience with Articlje II of the 
(► Jnterim Agreement, whfch purports ' 
to restrain both sides from substi-- 
tilting heavy-missiles^for light one^ 
' a major concern for^s, in view of 
the Soviet lead in this area. The 
'Soviet Union refused to agree to a 
definition of he;ivy miss;,les. The 
United States offered rts definition 
of heavy missiles as a unilateral 
interpretation of the Treaty. The 
Soviet Union then deployed their 
SS-19, which violated our definition 
of a heavy missile, and which must 
have been at least in advanced 
development while the agreement 
was being negotiated. We Were 
forced lamely to explain that the 
Soviet Union was not bound by our 
interpretation oS the Agree pient. 

The SALT TWO agreement has 
been in negptiation^ince early 1973, 
under three Administrations. In 
October, 1974^ President Pord and 
Mr. Brehznev agre'ed at Vladivostok 

' on a formula for the SA{.T TWO 
talks. While the Vladivostok "ac- 
cord" was withdrawn, and has never 
reappeared, it^clearly influenced Ithe 
propess of negotiation? Under the 

. Vladivostok formula, the new 
agreement would set a limit for the 
total number of Offensive delivery 
vehicles, including ICBMs, sub- 
marine launched vehicles, and 
heavy bombers and sublimit on the 
number, of missiles which could be 
MIRVed Negotiations m^e stalled 
for two years after Vladivostok, 
primarily because we pressed to 
include the Soviet Backfire bomber 
within the limits set by the Treaty, ^ 
and the Soviets pressed to include 
the American cruise missile pro- 
gram. The Backfire bomber * slightly 
smaller than our B-l bomber - is' a 
versatile modern weapon^, system 
capable of iittacking targets any- 
where in the United States without 
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, refueling if rt landed in Cuba or 
some other third country. It can, of 
course, be^efueled. 

The Carter Administration can 

called dr cut back the weapons 

development programs approved 

during the^Nixon and Ford Admini 

strations, and broke through the 

stalemate in* the SALT tWO talks 

by accepting the Soviet position oq'^ 

, the Backfire and the cruise missiles. 

At the present time, Backfires are 

excluded and cruise missiles are 

included. 

f • • i 

The initial proposals of the Carter 
Administration showed great prom- 
,ise, although they w«re in them- 
selves inadequate fully to' protect 
the American interest. In March, 
1977, the 'United States suggested 
rules which would go beyond count- 
ing launchers', and limit more 
important aspects of nuclear power 
- throw-weight, warheads, and the 
process joi MIRVing. The Soviet 
Union scornfully and publicly re- 
jected the American proposal. We 
promptly abandoned it, and came 
back with a series of/offers, each 
closer than its predecessors to the 
Soviet* position. The Soviet Union 
made no {proposals at all\ntil a few 
weeks before the 1972 Agreement 
was due to expire. They naturally 
exploited what they sen^d was the 
Admin istra tion's eagerness to 
obtaij?f^an agr&»qient. Since October, 
1977/the nominal expiration date of 
the Interim Agreement, we hive 
rilade our own bargaining situatmn 
worse by constantly stressing how 
disastrous it w*ould be not to have a 
SAr^? TWO agreement, and how 
ready -we are to make concessions. 

According to statements by-Admin- 
istration spokesmen and uncon- 
tradicted leaks, the SALT TWO 
Tre_aty will consist of a Treaty, a 
Protocol, and a Statement of Prin- 
ciples. The Treaty would expire on 
December 31, 1985, the Pjwrtocol on 
a date not yet agreed in 1§8J, either 
June 30 or December 31. The State* 
ment of Principles concerns the 
agenda for^the negotiations of SALT 
THREE and has no terminal date. 

The key provisioa,of thS SALT 
TWO treaty is that each side would 
be permitted to have the same 
number of strategic nuclear launch 



vehicles 2,400 until a date in 1982, 
and then 2,2r>0. Within this limit, 
there is a sublimit of 1,320 on the 
number of launchers carrying 
multiple independently targeted 
reentry vehicles (MIRV's) ICBM's, 
SLBM's, and aircraft equipped to 
carry air launched cruise missiles 
( ALCM's) w ith a range greater than 
600 kilometers. At this writing, 
there is still reported to be a dispute 
Ijetween^the An\erican and Soviet 
negotiators as to whether all armed 
cruise missiles should be covered, or 
only cruise missiles armed w/ith 
^nuclear weapons. 

There are two further sublimits 
within the category of 1,320 MIRV^ 
launchers: (1) a limit of 1,200 on the 
number of MIRVed ICISm launchers 

-plus MIRVed SLE^VI launchers; and 
(2) a sublimit of 820 on thp number of 
MIRVed ICBM launclibrs. Within 
that limit of 820, the S )viet Union 
would be allowed to ha\e a number 
of fixed modern larg^ ballistic- 
missile launchers (ML^M) equal to 
their present foFpe in this category, 
either^OS or 326. This force includes 
the formidable Soviet SS-18 s, which 
we believe now car*-y up to 10 sep- 
arate megaton-range warheads. 

' 'fhe SS-18 and S$-19 are capable of 
destroying prot(?cted missile hous- 
ings and command centers.. When 
fully deployed, the Sayiets SS-1& 
force by itself could destroy more 
than 90 per cent of our land-bafeed 
missile force, which consists of 54 
Titans, 450 Minuteman ITs, and 
550 Minuteman III's^ at'&ne blow. 
The United States now has no such 
weapons, and the treaty wqtuld deny 
the United States the righ^•to build 
any during the treaty period. 

The treaty contains a number of 
limits on the m^Jific^on of existing 
ICBM's, primarily the rule that any 
test of an ICBM with more reentry 
vehicles (RV*s) than had previously 
been tested v^^ill cause it to be classi- 
fied as a "new type". 

Limited modifications of existirtg 
types of ICBMs are permitted. 
However, any test of an ICBM with 
more RVs than has b^en previously 
tested on that type of ICBM will 
cause it to be classified as a "new 
type." The U.S. has tested 7 RVs on 
the MINUTEMAN III on two oc- 



casions. altl\t)ugh il ih deployed 
with only :} RVs. It has recently 
been repoTrted that the Soviet Union 
has accepted our position with 
respect to preseVving the option for 
deplayment of 7 R^s on MIN WP]- 
MAN III without^ such a variant 
counting as a *'new type." There 
are, however, no plans to 6Voceed 
with the deploviment of i(fuch a 
variant. In any c^e, the deployment 
of 7 substantially lower yield RVs 
oh MINTTEMAN IJI would not 
increase the aKpfregate l^ard target 
kill capability of MINUTEMAN 
lys so equipped over MINUTEMAN 
Ills each equipped wit^^'^ Mark-12A 
warheads The Soviet Unioi^^has 
tested -j^RVs on the SS-17, 6 RVs'oh 
the SS-19, and 10 RVs on tbe SS-18. 
Testing of certain other types of 
modifications will also*cause an 
ICHM to be classed as a "new type.*' 
The sides have agreed that each 
side will be permitted to flight test 
and deploy one' "new type** ICBM 
(MIRVed or unMIRVq^l) during the 
Treaty period. There is no iimit to 
the number of **new type** SLBMs 
which thb sides are permitted to test 
and depl()y during the life of the 
Treaty -^t has recently been reported 
that the Soviet side has requested a 
further exemption' from the "new 
type** rule for rhissiles smaller than 
the missiles^they would replaVe. 
J^ecause of the delays ia our MX 
program, however, there is no pos 
sibility that the TViited States can 
deploy^a "new type*' ICKM prior to 
the expiration of the Treaty 

The Soviet Union has made great 
progress in fractionating its war- 
heads, including those targeted 
against Europe which do not come 
under the trtat.v. There is agieenient 
that the treaty should establish a 
limit of 14 RV*s per missMIe for 
submarine-launched mis^jiles. There 
is^no agreement as yet for the num- 
ber of cruise missiles on a single 
aircraft. ^ 

United St^ites Fi r>2*s ini luding otiose 
m storage <ind our 1 H 1 test aircraft 
and Stiviet Bisons and Bears are to 
be lounted as heav> bombers for 
purposes of the treaty. The Soviet 
Backfire bomber, much discussed in 
the negotiations, will not be counted, 
although it i« iiipable of reaching 
tiirgeth thrtiughout the United 



States, an(d is being produced 
steadily* 

The treaty does not attempt to limit 
JJiejvumber of missiles or warheads 
^ whicK\nay.be produced and stored 
\Ani:>4T*ductions** in the Soviet- 
deployed, nuclear force required by 
tbe ireaty need not result in the 
destruction of the weapons, but 
6nly their transference to a ware- 
house. 

Both sides have agreed that neither 
side will take any action*?\vhich 
w.ould circumvent the purposes of 
the agreement. This provision raises 
serious problems with regard to the 
possible transfer of cruise missiles 
or cruise-missile tecJ^nj)loj?y to our 
allies. Whether this question has 
been satisfactorily resolved ioi^the 
negotiations is not now clear, 
^milarly, there is agreement that 
each side would refrain from inter- 
fering with the other side's national 
means of verification. Here, too 
damaging controversies have al- 
i:eady developed, particularly with 
regard to Soviet encoding of "tele- 
metry,** which would enable them 
to circumvent oClr monitoring 
devices. 

The^p^otocol* would ban the flight 
testing or deployment of mobile 
ICMB*s and the deployment of 
ground and sea-launched cruise 
missiles with a greater range than 
600 kilometers during a three-year 
period. At this time, the provisions 
with respect to ground-and sea 
launched cruise missiles* of special 
■* concern to our NATO allies, are 
reported to be still under- negotiation. 

From the layman's, point of view, 
thf^re are two basic Abjections to the 
Treaty now in prospect, one techni- 
cal and the other political. The 
technical objection is that the Treaty 
would Iqck us into a position of 
inferiori{.y in the nuclear balance, 
and deny us the only available 
means to restore that balance 
quickly, during the tense and dif 
• ficult period between now and 1983, 
when the credibility of our nuclear 
deterrent is in doubt. The political 
objection is that the effect of a 
SALT TWO Treaty would be to 
rea»sure the Administration and 
public opinion about our immunity 
from Soviet coercion, a)|^^}^ft) majte it 



more difficult to obtain the api?rO' 
priations necessary to restore and* 
mafntain our nuclear and conven- 
tional deterrent forces. 

« • 

As Mr. Warnke made cle^r to yoi4 
last June, the Ackninistration case 
for SALT TWO rests on the pfoposi- 
tion tKat the emerging Sovi^et 
capacity to destroy our hardened 
ICBM silos is not really a matter 6f 
.concern becai)se wg^K'ould respond 
by destroying their people and their 
cities from our submarines. I have 
. already discussed this argument. 
The possibility of our using sub- 
marine launched missiles to attack 
Soviet cities, always dubious, is 
now rapidly close to the mar'gin of 
futility. ^ 

In addition, SALT TWO would 
inhibit us from reestablishing our 
second-strike capability against 
hardened military targets - in the 
current state of the r^uclear balance, 
the i^etaliatory possibility which 
has the most credibility as a deter- 
rents and as an option for action if 
deterrence fails. • * 

^To deal with the threat of a Soviet 
first-strike capacity, and to restore 
the strategic, balance generally by 
the early 1980*s, will not be easy or 
*cheap. The President's decisions to 
cancel or delay the B-1 bomber, the 
MX missile, and the Trident sub- 
marine make it nearly impossible 
for those weapons to be available 
before the late 1980's, even assuming 
that the decisions against them ar^ 
revujrsed. It probably would ta^ 
nearly cis long, and cost nearly as ' 
much, to deal with the problem in 
the short run by reviving the pro- 
duction of Minuteman .Ill's (or B- 
52*s). The Minuteman III production 
line has been closed recently. And a 
crash program along these lines^ or 
its equivalent, would be prevented 
by the numerical ceilings established 
in SALT TWO. 

. At this time, it seems probable that 
the Treaty would also prevent the 
United States from adopting. the 
only feasible "quick fix" for dealing 
with the problem, the promising 
plan for deploying missiles using a . 
multiple aim-point system (MAPS), 
the so-called "shell game.*' It has 
recently been named the Multiple 
Vertical Protective Shelter (MVPS) 



System. Under this propo>^ilr^e 
United States wouMd coraiiHIct a 
large number of vertical pr6rective 
shelters, each capable of holding an 
ICBM and its launc her. Some would 
be empty. The missiles would be 
moved pt^riodically, to make^a first- 
strike agains^t them highly prob- 
lematical. According to reports, the 
Soviet lInion,.has rejected an Amer- 
ican inquiry about the compatibility 
of this idea with the treaty. 

These are the basic ueasons why 
gritics have said that SALT TW(X 
would freeze us in a position of 
inferiority, and deny us an oppor 
tunity to redress the balance before 
' the critical penod of the early 1980's, 
when a)l the indices w^uld'have 
turned against ^s. 

I remarked earlier that the military 
aswumptions on the basis of whic h 
we ratified the SALT Q^iK agree- 
ments hav£ now turned out to be in 
erroj. Lef^me recapitulate those 
points, tt)^nderline their importance! 

First, and most basic, we have 
continued to live by the McNam^ra 
Doctrine of mutual assured destruc- 
tion; the Soviets have not. This fact 
permeates every aspect of the 
problem, and completely alters the 
nature of deterrence. 

Secondly, the Soviet Union has 
moved ahead rapidly in MIRVing 
their missiles, and improving their 
accuracy. These two changes bring 
out the increasing irrelevance of the 
measures of nuclear equality used 
in SALT TWO. The Treaty regulates 
the number of deployed launchers* - 
which, by the way, are not Uius far 
defimKl in the Treaty, becauV they 
are difficult to distinguish >^rom 
boosters. The real measures of 
effective nuclear power must deal 
also with the number of warheads; 
the throw-weight of missiles, and 
their destructive power for various 
uses. The Soviet Union now regu- 
larly depjoys land-based intercon- 
tinental missiles, with as many as 
8-10 warheads, although ours are 
equipped with no rn/ore than 3. We 
know also that theAnost warheads 
in the Soviet arsenal have more 
than 20 times the destructive power 
of Poseidon warheads, our most 
numerous type. • • 

Third, our earlier advantage \n 
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bombers is rapidly disappearing, 
due to the development uf tht^ Soviet 
Backfire, the cancellaiion of our B 1 
bomber, and the development of 
Soviet passive and active defenses. 

Fourth, there are disquieting reports ^ 
of Soviet progress both in anti- 
sub mar iVie warfare and^n the 
dpvelopnient of anti-satellite weap- 
ons. The significance of these reports 
requires no emphasis. Th6 cancella- 
tion of B-1 production and the 
approaching vulnerability of our 
land-based iCBMs puts more and 
more responsibility on our sub- 
marine fleet. And our satellites are 
critical both to the possibility of 
verifying compliance Vi'^th SALT 
TWO, and to mai>y other functioi\s 
of our military intelligence. 

F'ilfth, the^dev elopment of Soviet 
missile and conventional force 
programs has increased the threat 

. to. Western Europe astronomically. 
It -brings within reach the Soviet 
strategic goal of separating Europe 
from the Unitefl States, and achiev- 
ing the neutrajizati^ of Europe, 
XHe liquidation of NATO, and the , 
withdrawal T)f the United States 

'"from Eu?;ope and the Mediterranean. ^ 
' Such a catastrophe would lead 
Japan and China to draw the neces- 
sary conclusions, and result in the 
complete isolation of the United 
States. 

Finally, the past few years have 
witnessed the development of Soviet 
capacity to fir(? missiles from fac- 
tories, warehouses, or other **snft" 
launchers The Soviet Union is now 
deploying between 100 to 200 mis- 
siles a yea,i: ^replacements far 
' older systems-. ^ 

What these developments rnean. in 
the context of the SALTTW© prob- 
lem, is that technological deVelop 
ments have made the SALT ONE 
approach obsolete. Restrictions )on 
the. number of deployed launcbfers 
can no longer swerve as a rough/and 
ready index of real nucleai>tK)wer. 
SALT TWO is measuring the wrong 
things. Its rules CQuld not asj^Ure 
^stability and equality or '"parity*' in 
the nuclear rela^^ion between thc< 
Soviet Union and the United States. 
No situation can be considered 
stfiijle if it can be changed in hours 
by the movement of missiles from 



warehouses to launchers, by thp^ 
firing of missiles/from waVelioll^es J 
or factories, or, indeed, by tTietrami^^ 
formation of an intermediate range 
Soviet missile into an Inte**conti 
nental missile byN^dding a booster. 
At thrs stage of nucfear technology, 
national means of verification can- 
not monitor most of the important 
variables of nuclear power. Accept- 
ing the SALT TWO approach would 
serve only to delay our recognition 
of t4ie real situation during the 
short 'period we have left to restore 
our basic defenses. 

In short, all the cards in the nuclear 
deck are now jokers. 

In 1972, it was urged that the agreed 
ceilings for some launjchers in the 
Interim Agreement cHd no great 
harm. Our second strike capability 
was still credible iV)r some threats 
because we were ahead in MIRVing 
and accuracy, and in bombers, and ^ 
•therefore in real nuclear power, 
despite the Soviet advantaged the 
number of launchers and in throw- 
weight. This is not the case in 1979. 
The Soviet Union has at least nar 
rowed our lead, and perhaps caught 
up with us in MIRVing and in 
accuracy, and translated its advan- 
tage in throw weight into an om- ^ 
inous threat to our military targets. 
The Soviet Union is far stronger 
today and will be even further ahead 
tomorrow, in accurate, MIRVed, 
hea^^y throw weight ICBMs of 
enormous destructive power. A 
small fraction of that force could 
destroy our ICBMs ar^d other vital 
military targets. Our*advantage in 
bombers is. fading fast because of 
our cancellation of the B-l, the 
development of the Soviet Backfire, 
and the strength of Soviet active 
and passive air defense measures. 

The net result is to put an enormous 
questipn mark over our second strike 
capability, which should always be 
clear and credible beyond perad- 
venture of doubt. Could the strength 
of the Soviet ICBM force neutralize 
our submarines and perhaps our 
bombers as well? That is a key* 
question. 

Paul Nitze remarked recently that 
^he "the SALT experience reflects a 
basic antithesis. A collea^tue likens 
the transactional relatioj^to court 
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ship between a rith'lnKhelur and an 
acquisitive beauty each aspiring to 
wedlock, but he for matrimony and 
she with alimony in mind. Both 
sides in SALT want a pact but for 
distrepant aims - our side to neu- 
tralize the nuclear strategic factor 
overhanging international politics* 
the'other side to narl down stratagic 
primacy so as to be in position to 
direct the course of mternational ' 
politics. . ' 

**To be sure, SALT is not the source 
of all our tj;odbles. The B-l bomber 
cancellation, slippage in our TRI- 
DENT and MX 'programs, and 
waffling on neutron technology - to 
name three instances - are not 
• attnbutable to the SALT connection. 
Yet a tendency exemplified in them 
IS common to our SALT approach - 
a tendency to subordinate security 
policies to hopes for advancing 
arms cont/ol raJther than stiaping 
arms control policies to our security 
needs." 

In the light of what has happened 
since SALT ONE, I conclude that 
we should judge SIALTTWO ^n the 
terms of President Kennedy*s wry 
comment. *'If you are cheated once, 
it IS their fault. But if you are cheated 
twice, it is yours.** 

The Administration's ultimate ar- 
gument in favor of obtaining a 
SALT Treaty is an argument un- 
worthy of A^mericans. It is an 
argument of fear - that even a bad 
SALT Treaty is better than no 
Treaty at all. iVe are told that if we 
reject the Treaty now in prospect 
the Soviet Unjon would accelerate 
its present military building pro- 
grams, and behave even more 
aggressively in international poli- 
tics. SALT, Administration spokes- 
men say," is the only ''positive** 
element in the Soviet-American 
relationship, and the rejection of 
SALT would set back the possibili- 
ties of a more stable relationship 
with the Soviet Union for years to 
come. ' 

If the SALT negotiations are the 
only '^positive** element in the 
Soviet-America^n relationship, 
should that fact give rise to the 
suspicion that the Soviet Union is 
using the SALT negotiation as a 
device to lull us while.they proceed 



to achieve a position of irreversible 
superiority, and consolidate an 
empire on an unchallengeable scale? 

But the whole idea is a profound 
illusion. The Soviet Union*$ drive 
fori^ominion'has been proceeding 
at an accelerating pace for years, 
limited not by SALT but by its 
calculation of what the American 
response would be to each of its 
successive moves on the chess board 
of world politics. The leaders of the 
Sovi^ Union stop when they con- 
front unacceptable risk. Only we 
cling to vhe'myth that th.e **detente** 
we proclaimed in 1972 has any 
substance. The Soviets openly talk 
of it as a tactic, a strategem. *'Nego- 
tiation** has not been substituted 
for "confrontation*', the Cold War 
is not Qver, but worse tVian ever. Of 
course the Soviet Union could deploy 
many missiles^now housed in ware- 
houses, and put more war-heads on 
the heavy-throw weight missiles it 
possesses in such abundance. Bat, 
such actions woulS only force us to 
confront the reality now concealed 
by the liroitatiqns and uncertainties 
of our intelligknce, and by our 
unwillingness to face the world^as it 
is. Can the Soviet Union increase 
its nuclear arsenal more rapidly 
than its present rate of 8% a year? It 
is doubtful that it could do much 
better, without reducing other com- 
ponents of its military program* In^ 
any eyent, ,we have the economic 
power Jo meet the Soviet challenge, 
once we acknowledge it for what it 
is. 

If the Senate rejectsthe SAl^T TWO 
agreements, it w&tfld mean that we 
have finally reached a national 
consensus on the nature and impli- 
cations of the Soviet policy of 
expansion and of the military build- 
up which is its motor. On that basis, 
and only on that basis, we could ' 
rapidly develop the political and 
military programs jrequired to deaj 
with the problem. 

FJowj^yrer passive and bemused 
American opinion may seem today, 
the ultij?nate political reality is quite 
different. The American people will 
rise to the task with passion when' 
they realize what the Soviet Union 
is doing and trying to do. We shall 
never submit to Soviet domination 



in the pattern Finland and Poland 
must accept. If our moment of 
awakening comes too late, there* 
will be nothing left to do but fight, 
no matter what the odds may be. 
That is the psychological truth" the 
Soviet leaders should never ignore. 

The course of wisdom in our policy 
is to confront the unpleasant reality 
now, while it is still feasible to 
protect our national interests in . 
peace by effective military deter- 
rence and political programs of 
alliance solidarity. The debate over 
the ratification ofSALT TWO offers 
us the best possible opportunity for v 
achieving this decisive turn in 
American opinion and policy. We 
cannot afford to delay, and hesitate 
and wonder any longer, frreversible 
phanges jn the. structure of world 
politics are takinrg place. If we allow 
them, to 'happen, we shall face a 
time of *blood,^sweat, and tears.** 

The irony is^that there is no need for 
us to be defeatist about the Soviet 
bid for dominance as the wave of 
the future. The Soviet Union is a 
weak^and vulnerable society, despite 
its formidable military machine: 
Together, we, the Europeans, the 
Japanese, the Qhinese, and a num .. 
ber of smaller nations around the ^• 
world have more than enough power 
to restore' the peace without war, 
through concerted alliance diplo- 
macy backed by adequate deterrent 
military force, both strategic "and 
conventional. What is lacking is the 
political will»to forge a policy for the 
world of the 1980s as energetic, 
confident, and calm as the policy 
President IVuinan and Secretary of 
State Acheson established a gener- 
ation ago. Only such a policy could 
arrest the slide towfirds anarchy 
and"*stabilize world politics again. 

SALT TWO could not contribute to 
the revival of such a policy. Its 
rejection, however, shoutd be a 
vigorous first step in that direction. / 
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Following the presentations by Dr. 
Davad Tarr and Dr. Eugene Rostow 
—presentations fundamentally at 
odds with present United States 
Government strj^gic arms policies 
—questions from the floor indicated 
three pnncipal areas of concern. A 
basic issue revolved around Soviet 
attitudes toward the possibility of 
fighting and winning a nuclear 
war. This included uncertainties 
regarding the actual extent of 
devastation that might result from 
a yiuclear conflict and the actual 
credibility of sUrategicjmiclea'r 
deterrence. A most'important aspect 
of this was the political-military 
significance of America's transition 
from superiority to parity, or per- 
haps, something less than parity in 

this sijhere. 
*- » 

This discussion pjroduced a parallel 
line of inquiry involving "nuts and 
bolts** problems. These involved the 
extent of Russia's conventional 
arms buildup, the potential benefit 
of deployment of United States 
cruise missiles, and the cost of an 
increased American strategic in- 
vestment advocated by critics of 
present levels. 

Finally, a degree of frustration was 
expressed over the seeming paradox 
of proposed alternatives or additions 
to a SALT TWb agreement. With or 
without SALT, would not the nu- 
clear arms race continue? Even if 
second strike capability could be 
maintained without an arms spiral, 
would not this fuel a weapons race 
in conventional weapons? With this 
constant escalation, was there any 
ultimate possibility for world peace? 

Responses by Dr. Rostow and Dr. 
Tarr, while not at variance in their 
main thrust, indicated differing 
points of emphasis. The basic 
premise of Dr. Rostow and the Com- 
mittee on the Present Danger is 
that America is losing the capability 
of mounting a lethal second strike 
because we have permitted the 
nuclear balance to tilt against us. 
Thus, they believe that unless and 

er|c , 
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until the balance is restored we 
shall be unable to <f^ch equftable or 
safe agreements ^th the Soviets. 
Dr.^Tarr places less emphasis on^ 
the exact state "'of comparative 
nucjiear power, stressing instead the 
profqund effect of the United States 
descent from nuclear superiority to^ 
balQ,n9e ((^r something close to it). 
In his view this parity has weakened 
the^ deterrent value of nuclear 
weapons for protection of our allies. 
One result has been that the issue of 
SALT TWQ has become less rele- 
vant compared to the juxtaposition 
of conventional arms and other 
areas of competition between the"" 
superpowers. 

Both speakers agreed that the Soviet 
Union does not want nuclear war. 
Both, however, emphasized that the 
Soviet Union is pursuing FVf^)grams 
of ^pansion which threaten United 
States interests, and that Soviet 
perceptions regarding nuclear 
weapons are dangerously different 
from those of the United States. 

Dr. Tarr believes Soviet statements 
abou^fighting an'd winning a 
nuclear war should be taken at face 
value. Unlike the Ui^ited States, the 
Soviet Uni6^^4o^s not concede first 
strike to the other si^e. If war comes, 
the Soviets hope to fight with tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons or perhaps 
only with conventional forces. 
However, if strategic nuclear arms 
are introduced, Soviet military 
planiiing accepts apd includes this 
and has prepared routinized tactics 
to fight such a war. Dr. Tarr dis- 
counted suggestions that Moscow 
shares Washington's view that 
nuclear \y^r is necessarily an un- 
acceptabjje cataclysm. - Statements 
of this nature from Russian sources, 
for example, might be sincere but 
also could be directed toward Amer- 
ican prejudices and could be con- 
cocted to undermine the willingness 
of the United States to counter 
Soviet threats. 

Dr. Rostow endorsed Dr. Tarr's 
view that rather than fight a nuclear 



war, the Soviet Union would prefer 
ito have its adversary concede He 
stated that the Soviet Union's 
intention is to accumulate nuclear 
strength sufficiently intimidating 
and overwhelming to enable it to 
achieve all policy goals by negotia 
tion, ultimatum, or the use of con 
ventional force. The problem we 
face was described long ago by 
Thucydides who said, **In huniaji 
disputations, justice is only ^gfeed 
on when the necessity is equaf.* 
Whereas, they tk\at haV^ the odds of 
power exact as much as they can, 
and the weak yield to such condi- 
tions as they can get." 

.Discussion of nuclear war casualty 
estimates involved macabre totals 
running from 5 to 100 million, 
depending on whether 'weapons 
installations or cities were the 
target. At issue was the credibility 
of the threat of massive retaliation. 
Simply put, is a threat to incinerate 
an adversary's cities and kill 100 
million people over a (^ispute in 
Asia or Africa (or even Western 
Europe) really believeable? Is it 
credible even in a direct confronta- 
tion between Washington and Mos- 
cow on a vital issue? Is the threat of 
one side more credible than that of 
the other? 

Dr. Rostow developed the tKeais 
that when qne side (the United 
States) enjoyed nuclear monopoly 
or superiority, that capacity to^ 
restrain or threaten imposed terrible 
uncertainty and risk upop an adver- 
sary—even when it did not carry 
absolute credfbility. Such uncer- 
tainty clearly played ^ role in the 
Cuban missile crisis and earlier 
crises of the Cold War. Contrariv^dse, 
with the loss of American superi- 
ority, deterrence has weakened 
under a parity-induced "certainty" 
thai each side could retaliate mas- 
sively and mortally. One apparent 
result of this development was 
American inability to inhibit deci- 
sively Soviet and Chinese involve- 
ment in Vietnam. Dr. Rostow 

concluded that the los5T>f American 
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nucleitr superiorit.v mctint thv lust* 
of) our ability to dictate thf levt;! of 
violence that a confrontation with 
Moscow would take. According to 
Dr Tarr, the achievement of nuclear 
'parity by the Russians has^profound 
political-military significance. To 
the extent that stalemate cancels 
out each side's strategic nuclear 



them. However, the same percentage 
did not believe the Soviets could be 
trusted to^keep agreements and was 
willing to^y more ta^es to keep up 
with the Russians. In l|ie event the 
Senate refuses approval of SALT 
TWO» Dr. Rostow was confident 
Congress would augm^n^t those 
increased defense appropriations 



weapons, the issue of SALT TWO ^^.^hacked hy the President and^Con 
could become less relevant th^n grtessional leadership. He noted 
issues of the balance of conventional mountijig public concern over 



and tattital nuclear forces deployed 
in areas of vital interest to the 
superpowers. 

Moving to ihe area of arms capabil- 
ities and costs, Dh Rostow stated 
that the Soviet arms buildup has 
represt^nted an annual increase of 
between 5 and H percent in real 
terms for more than a decade and a " 
half. He pointed out that this Soviet 
activity was especially ominous in 
view of the large size oTthe initial 
armament base and the compound- 
ing effect of this increase over a 
substantial time span. 

The Committee on the Present 
Danger states that' Americans second 
strit^e capability— our ability to 
retaliate devastatingly after ab- 
sorbing a Soviet attack— is endan- 
gere<i) It opposes SALT TWO as^ 
cc^mpounding this deterioration? of 
our strategic position. Dr. Rostow 
does not believe that the deploy- 
ment of cruise missiles in B-52s 
would counter this threat. He pointed 
out that the cruis^ missile is still a^ 
rij^w and experimental weapon 
whose vulnerability to antimissile 
fire has not yet been determined. If 
this systeriH proves vulnerable, so 
too would United States second 
strike capability 

If the scales of nuclear balance 
have, in fact, tilted against the 
United States, are post-Proposition 
Thirteen Americans willing to pay 



national security which could be 
mobilized to augment tr<idition\l 
Congressional willingness to sup-, 
port any defense appropriations 
*which the Pr^3ident demonstrated 
were necessary. 

Would not a Senhte^ rejection of 
SALT TWO simply continue the 
nuclear arms race?' With or without 
SALT, neither speaker was opti- 
mistic. Dr. Rostow favored continu- 
ing SAL*r negotiations but felt that 
the United States must^ restore its 
strategic position during the process 
to avoid the dan-gers of bargaining 
froili a position of weakness. He 
saw no alternative to continuing to 
match Soviet weapons advances 
with our own as long as the Soviets 
persisted in an aggressive strategy 
of seizing opportfunities and exploit- 
ing areas of weakness on a global 
scale. Dr. ']Jarr's response was even 
more somber. He differentiated 
between arms control, which we 
pursue, and disarmament, which 
we have not seriously attempted, 
and pointed out that an arms con- 
trol policy stijl meant high levels of 
armaments on both sides. At best, 
those arsenals would be stable and 
offsetting. He conducted that even 
morathan Soviet expansion, the 
inherent nature of nuclear tech- 
nology was at the root of the dis- 
armament problem. Today's offen- 
sive weapons technology requires 
both sides to rely on deterrence. 
Only if technology could be chan- 



installed, there is no final solution 
to the onward march of technulo^^y. 
As long as the naTijon-state system 
prevails, the nuelear weapon with 
spiraling ad5it(ions to its capability 
and versatilely seems unlikely to be 
eliminated. 

In a valedictory comment on wheth- 
er constant escalation ultimately 
made world conflagration inevi- 
.table. Dr. Rostow argued for stnct 
adherence to the rules of the United 
Nations Charter regarding the 
international use of force. To ac- 
complish this, we should abjure'the 
condition wherein the United States 
and its allies respect the Charter, 
but the other side does not. We 
should announce an **eye for an 
eye'' policy calling for the Russians 
and all other countries to adhere to 
the Charter or see the West abandon 
it. Since the rules of the Charter are 
in the mutual interest of all courF" 
tries. Dr. 'Rostow believed such a 
policy by the United States stcmd 
some chance of success. The altw- 
native, he suggested, could be a^ 
worsening of present conditions of 
anarchy and chaos, and a dangerous 
slide, toward general war. 



The Committee on the Present Danf^er 
IS a nonprofit, non partisc^i educational 
organization of citizens founded in 
1976. The basic purpose of the Com- 
mittee IS to "facilitate a national dis- 
cussion of the foreign and national 
security policies of the Ihiited States 
directed toward a secure peace and 
freedom/' Its membership is limited tpf 
those in prn ate life and dtH ,\not include 
' electee! or appointed full time federal or 
state officials or active candidates for 
public office 



the costs of regaming our _s.e.aoiid neied iato- defen^i.v^e— weapon 



^strike capability? Estimating the 
costs of "restoring the balance as 
quickly as possible" at $o billion a 
year, Dr. Rostow supported his belief 
that Americans would accept addi- 
tion<'^l taxes for this purpose by a 
recently conducted Wisconsin poll. 
This indicated about 70 percent 
favored negotiating with the ^Soviets 
and reaching agreements with 



competition could we conceiveTof an, 
e'nvironment in which disarmament 
of offensive" weapons could be con- 
templated. Ironically, at this stage, 
deployment of defensive weapons 
could, by withdrawing one's cities 
as hostages to the opponents' second 
strike, be seen as a signal of offen- 
sive intQnt and draw a preemptive 
strike. Even if defenses could be 



The Institute of World Affairs of The 
lhurersit\ of Wisconsin Milwaukee 
(v^^'fl^'(^s in a wide rauf^e of public educa- / 
tu)n pro/^ramS desi/^ned to broaden the^ 
knowledge and understanding of the 
studen ts. (aiulty. and the community in 
the field uf world affairs. 
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The building Frank Lloyd Wnght called 
Wingspread, situated on a rcHhngpraine site just 
north of Racine, Wisconsin, was designed m 
1938 as a residence for the Johnson family. In 
1960, through the gi^t of Mr. and Mrs. H. F. 
Johnson, it became the headquarters of The 
Johnson Foundation and began its career as 
an educational conference center. 

In the years since, it has been the setting for 
many cOnfer£nces and meetings dealing with 
subjects of regio^nal, national, ^nd international 



interest It is the hope of the Foundation's 
trustees that Wingspread will take its place 
increasingly as a national institution devoted to 
th^ free exchange of ideas among people. 

The rolling expanse of the Midwestern prairies 
was conadered a natural setting for Wingsprcacf. 
In the limitless earth the architect envisioned a 
freedom and movement. The name Wingsprea^l 
was an expression of the nature of the house, 
reflecting aspiration through spread wings a 
symbol of soaring inspiration 
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The J(iht\son Foundation encourages the 
examination of a variety of problems, /dcmg the 
Mtdiveat, ihe Nation, and mankind. In the behef 
that responsible analyses and proposals sh6uld 
reach a substantial audience, The Johnson 
Foundation assists m the publication of various 
papers and reports. Publication, of course, 
does not^mply approval. 
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197S by the Institute of War 
' University of IVisconsin MiUv^kee and the 
United States Deportment of Snpte in cooperation 
with The Johnson Found^iliOn presents positions 
other than those reported m this publication 
Copies of both reports may be obtained from T}\e 
Johnson Foundation, Racme, Wisconsin 53401 
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